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7HE GENERAL STAFF. 


THE General Staff of dur army has now been in existence for several 
months, and, although this period is too brief to furnish any very 
satisfactory data as to its value, it is sufficient to indicate the work 
that is expected of this body of officers, and to draw some general 
conclusions as to the probable effect of this new element in administra- 
tion on the future of our army and its operations. 

The efficiency of the new organization will have a decisive effect 
on its own future existence, for this is not only an age of progress 
but also an age of reform, and organizations that do not stand the test 
of experience must go. The new system starts on its career, however, 
under the most favorable auspices, since the officers comprising the 
new corps are repesentative men in their own arms of the service 
as well as in the army at large; therefore, if the general staff does not 
prove itself efficient now, the country will naturally lose faith in it 
as an element of administration. There are two points, however, 
which should be carefully taken into consideration in judging this 
efficiency: First, the number of officers on this special duty, and the 
kind and amount of work required of them; secondly, the legislation 
enacted to carry out the needs of the organization itself and of the 
army, as set forth by the general staff, or, in other words, the support 
which the new organization receives. 

The number of officers detailed on general staff duty, in this its 
inception, is naturally, and very properly, limited to as small a number 
as possible. On the other hand, however, the work required should 
also be limited to that most essential to make a beginning. The officers 
selected are noted for their capacity for hard work, but if they are 
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over-crowded with labors they will necessarily get discouraged. 
Again, if their recommendations do not meet with proper action on 
the part of the authorities or the legislators, the staff cannot — 
be held accountable for imperfect work. 

In order to arrive at some general ideas of the work that should 
be expected of the general staff, of its proper organization, and of the 
numbers required, and also to profit by the experience of other na- 
tions and to avoid their errors of the past, a glance at the history of 
this body of officers in the various armies of the world will probably 
be instructive. 

The general staff has been universally recognized as an essential 
part of modern army organization, and its purpose has been defined 
to be to convert the ideas of the commander-in-chief (working out all 
the necessary matters of detail) into orders, and conveying the latter 
to the troops, and to improve the efficiency of the troops, watching 
over and preserving their fighting condition, as well as their material 
welfare. 

The General Staff originated in Sweden in the seventeenth century, 
when Gustavus Adolphus made his army the model for the civilized 
world, and thence this element of organization found its way into the 
army of the Great Elector. In Germany, therefore, this special organ- 
ization has had a natural growth and development of about two hun- 
dred and fifty years. Frederick the Great was the first to expand it 
and give its officers definite duties, but it was not until 1806 that it 
received a definite organization, and not until 1821 that it acquired the 
independent position it holds to-day. It numbers among its chiefs 
such men as Von Massenbach; Von Scharnhorst, Von Mueffling and 
Von Moltke; and most of Germany’s great soldiers of to-day are the 
product of this element in organization, having received their training 
in the General Staff. 

The successes of the German army in 1864, 1866 and 1870-71 led 
the rest of the military world to study this organization, and the 
result was that it was everywhere adopted. The United States was 
too far away and England too conservative, however, to pay much 
attention to this subject at the time, consequently they were the last 
to take up the new element in administration, but for that very reason 
they should take full advantage of all the development it has under- 
gone in the meantime. It is a remarkable fact that, although the 
continental nations took up this matter in a more or less imitative 
spirit, not one has ever given up the organization after once adopting 
it, and when it was adopted in a loose way by any army, and that 
army failed in administration in an actual war or exhibited deficien- 
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cies, it was invariably due to those elements in which it did not re- 
semble the Great General Staff of Germany. 

France, for example, had not fully studied the German system 
when she adopted it, consequently she soon found that she had to 
give up the closed corps and make the duty simply one of detail. 
France’s experience, however, was due to the fact that she had only 
partially understood the German system, which is today a closed 
corps, but only in a special sense, and with constant detail to service 
with the line. Unfortunately, our military ideas in the United States, 
especially in that which concerns tactics, organization, administration, 
uniforms, etc., even’ if they came originally from Germany, come to 
us through France, and are very often German views as seen through 
French eyes, and are not always exact or reliable as presentations of 
true growth and development in this realm of action. 

It is neither essential nor wise to adopt any foreign system blindly, 
but it is most important to study the causes which led to the adoption 
of any particular organization abroad, and to apply the results to our 
own conditions. 

Austria-Hungary had an experience similar to that of France, and 
suppressed the general staff as a special corps soon after its adoption, 
but re-established it again as such four years later. In Russia and Italy 
it is a special closed corps, and has been since its adoption. 

In the great continental armies the officers of the General Staff are, 
as a rule, graduates of the War College, and in some of these armies 
exclusively so. Consequently this body of officers in any one of these 
armies has received the same military education, is imbued with a 
uniform spirit of action, and has a common esprit and system for the 
conduct of its work. In all the great continental armies it is a closed 
corps for promotion, hence its officers obtain their promotion a few 
years ahead of the other officers, which insures the proper proportion 
of comparatively young officers, well trained, to command ‘the regi- 
ments. There is no very great difference in the rate of promotion 
(five or six years at the utmost for any particular grade,) but this is 
sufficient to make it the élite corps of the army professionally, and 
service in it is much sought after. 

These are the main points in the history of this element of organ- 
ization worthy of note, and presenting their lessons for our consider- 
ation. 

Turning now to the consideration of the number of officers on this 
duty, we find in the first place that, while Germany has about 250 
officers in the General Staff proper, there are in reality about 800 on 
general staff duty; France has about 640 in the General Staff; Rus- 
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sia about 480, besides about 500 others doing some of the special gen- 
eral staff duties; Austro-Hungary has 260 in the corps, but 700 in all 
on this service, and Italy 150 in the corps and 150 attached, The 
proper proportion for our present army would therefore appear to be 
about 130, whereas there are but about thirty-five or forty. As be- 
fore stated, it is no doubt wise to limit the number in the beginning, 
but it is also important to limit the work required in proportion. 

The campaign of 1866 showed Germany the necessity of having 
ready at the moment of mobilization of the army a great general staff, 
capable of being doubled, and: of leaving behind it when the army 
takes the field a sufficient number of trained staff‘officers to make sure 
of the means and measures of military transportation, and to insure 
the continuance of the supplies necessary for the army of operations. 
This was an actual war experience, and, in consequence, the then 
general staff was considerably increased, so that when the campaign 
of 1870 opened the German army had about 200 general staff officers, 
a number which was still further increased during the war. 

The next war of sufficient importance to have any effect on organ- 
ization was the war with Spain, which resulted in the adoption of the 
General Staff for our army, and finally the war in South Africa, 
which caused such changes in the organization of the British Army as 
to give the latter practically a new General Staff. 

The Report of the British Commission on the South African war 
contains much that is of value to us at the present time. In regard 
to the numbers required for this corps we quote here a few extracts 
from that report. 

The officer in charge of the Intelligence Department stated : 

“Not only was the Intelligence Department undermanned, but it 
had no influence over military policy. It in no sense corresponded 
to a general staff, though it was entrusted with one of its most impor- 
tant functions. The other functions simply did not exist; it was not 
at that time charged with the preparation of offensive schemes at all.” 

It was also impressively brought out that while the German Gen- 
eral Staff had forty-eight officers doing the work that was required 
of the British Mobilization and Intelligence Divisions, the latter num- 
bered altogether but eight. 


Another important witness testified as follows: 


“In its present size it is quite impossible that the work appertaining 
to the general staff could possibly be done by the number of officers 
and men employed in it. A very large increase would be necessary, 
and, above that, a very pronounced recognition that the recommenda- 
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tions of the Intelligence Department were to carry a definite weight 
in the councils of the military authorities of the country.” 


It must be remembered that in the foregoing the term Intelligence 
Department stands practically for the General Staff, as we understand 
it, and is not limited to any particular branch of it. 

Another argument in this connection is found in the recent British 
maneuvers at Delhi, where Lord Kitchener, discussing the grave ques- 
tion: “Is India Ready?” calls particular attention to the fact that the 
lack of General Staff officers is the most serious point involved. 

The necessity for a large number of General Staff officers is there- 
_ fore very evident. There can be no question whatever on that point. 

Our object in calling attention to this necessity is not to find any fault 
with the small number thus far detailed, but rather to open up the fu- 
ture, and call the attention of the authorities to what must surely come, 
viz., a gradual but a very considerable increase in numbers as time goes 
on. 

The number which can advantageously be spared from the army 
depends, of course, on the strength of the latter, but many of the 
duties (particularly those of the Intelligence Department. and the 
Army War College Staff, who are to study and prepare plans of cam- 
paign) are as great in a small army as in a large one, and the sections 
in charge of this work must therefore be maintained at full strength. 

Passing now to the work legitimately required of the General Staff, 
we desire to call attention to a few points that have come up in the 
experience of others. 

Lord Roberts, in his testimony before the British Commission on 
the war, makes the following very pertinent remarks: 

“I am decidedly of the opinion that we cannot have a first-rate 
army unless we have a first-rate staff, well educated, constantly prac- 
ticed at maneuvers, and with wide experience.” 


Again, Major Burton, of the British Indian Army, in an article on 
the Education and Training of Military Officers, says: 


“It cannot be expected that all officers will be equally suitable for 
the staff, whatever their attainments may be. The first thing to be 
done is to select those who are endowed by nature with the necessary 
qualifications, and then to train them in those special branches of 
knowledge with which they should be acquainted. Staff officers 
require a knowledge of the tactics of the three arms, and an acquaint- 
ance with the working of all departments.” 

These citations are sufficient to indicate the great scope of the 
work that will be required of the General Staff. A more definite con- 
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ception may be obtained from the recent order organizing the General 
Staff and defining the duties of its various subdivisions, which we 
quote here in full: 


Chief of Staff. 

First Assistant. 

Second Assistant. 
President of War College. 
Chief of Artillery. 
Secretary. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


First Section—a. Organization, distribution, equipment and arma- 
ment, and training of the Army of the United States in peace and war, 
including regulars, volunteers, and militia, except as provided in third 
division. b. Mobilization and concentration of the land force in time 
of war. c. Field maneuvers. 


Second Section—a. Administration and discipline—Regulations 
and orders; drill regulations for cavalry, field artillery, and infantry; 
firing regulations ; revisions of articles of war; consideration of legal 
enactments affecting the military establishment, including revision of 
estimates for the support of the army; efficiency records ; examination 
for appointment and promotion of officers and their detail and assign- 
ments, exclusive of those belonging to technical staffs and special 
arms; the consideration of all matters pertaining to special military 
reward. b. Supervision of the War College; general service and staff 
college; school of application for cavalry and field artillery, and post 
schools ; post libraries ; civil institutions of learning at which officers 
of the army are detailed as military instructors, and all other matters 
pertaining to military instruction. 

Third Section—a. Transportation and communication—Transpor- 
tation by land and water; organization and administration of rail- 
ways; wheel and pack transportation; transports and supply ships; 
regulations for systematic loading and unloading; statistics as to 
carrying capacity of cars, boats, etc.; methods of embarking and de- 
barking; entraining and detraining, and all other matters in connec- 
tion with the carrying of troops and supplies; utilization of means 
of communication; visual and electrical signaling, including field 
telephone and telegraph systems, cables, balloons, and wireless sys- 
tems. b. Posts, camps, depots, hospitals, and quarters, location and 
character ; kind and quantity of quarters ; expenditures therefor ; water 
supply, sanitation, and all related matters. c. Supplies, character. 
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and quantities of every description for an army in garrison or in the 


field. 
SECOND DIVISION. 


a. Military information; collection, arrangement, and publication 
of historical, statistical, and geographical information; War Depart- 
ment library; system of war maps, American and foreign; general 
information regarding foreign armies and fortresses; preparation 
from official records of analytical and critical histories of important 
campaigns. b. Military attaches. 


THIRD DIVISION. 


First Section.—Studies of possible theatre of war and preparation 
of plans of campaign, including combined operations of army and 
navy. 

Second Section.—a. Organization, distribution, equipment, arma- 
ment, and training in peace and war of technical staffs and special 
arms (engineers, ordnance signal corps, medical corps, and the coast 
artillery, including volunteers and militia). b. Manuals for technical 
staffs and special arms; examination for appointment and promotion 
of officers of the same; their details and assignments; supervision of 
technical schools. c. Matters pertaining to the “board of ordnance 
and fortification.” 

Third Section.—a. Permanent fortifications, so far as relates to po- 
sitions to be fortified, to selection of sites; to amount and character of 
armament, and to electrical and other appliances. b. Torpedo systems 
and other matters pertaining to submarine defense. c. Combined 
maneuvers, army and navy. 

The work of the General Staff has already made an impression 
on the army, and in general a very favorable opinion has been 
formed of it. It is our own firm opinion that the General Staff will 
establish its right to be, beyond all question, and in a comparatively 
short time, if it has not already done so. The spirit of progress is 
now also inclining the world’s navies to a desire for a general staff. 
Both in the United States and in Great Britain the most active minds 
of the navies of these two countries are striving hard to obtain such 
an organization, and this is another strong proof of the favorable 
opinion held of the General Staff of the army as an element of organ- 
ization and administration and a factor in war. 

The War College is the only part of the general scheme which is 
not yet in full working order, but even that has made a beginning, and 
its able president, in his annual report, sets forth the principle of 
action which will govern its course of instruction and training, and 
therefore it, too, is ready to proceed on its career of usefulness. 
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ISAAC HAULL. 


Isaac HULL was born at Derby, Conn., May 9, 1775, and entered the 
merchant service, in which he remained till 1798, at the commence- 
ment of hostilities with France, when he was commissioned a 
lieutenant in the navy. In 1800 he was first lieutenant of the Consti- 
tution, or “Old Ironsides,” ‘the ship which afterward became so fa- 
mous under his command in the war between Great Britain and the 
United States in 1812-15. In that year he cut out a French letter of 
marque from under the guns of a battery in the harbor of Port Platte, 
San Domingo. In one sense the active life of Isaac Hull is identified 
with the services of the most renowned ship of our navy. 

During the war with Tripoli, 1802 to 1805, he served with distinc- 
tion in the several attacks on that power (July, August, and Septem- 
ber, 1804), and subsequently co-operated with General William Eaton, 
our navy agent in Tunis, in'the capture of Derne. In 1806 he was 
posted as full captain. In 1812 he was put in command of the Con- 
stitution, and in July of that year, while cruising off New York, he 
fell in with a British squadron, consisting of the Africa, a razee of 
sixty-four guns, the Shannon and the Guerriere, frigates of thirty- 
eight guns each, the Belvidere, of thirty-six guns, the AZolus, of thirty- 
two guns, and a brig and a schooner. This squadron was on the look- 
out for Commodore Rogers, who had sailed from New York with a 
small squadron on the 21st of June, three days after the declaration 
of war. The Constitution obtained a position to the windward of the 
enemy. She set her light sails, and at 7.30 Pp. M. beat to quarters and 
cleared ship for action, in hopes of cutting off the nearest ship. At 
10 the Constitution shortened sail and showed the private signal of 
the day; but, receiving no answer from the British frigate, she took 
in her signal lights and cleared to the eastward under easy sail. From 
henceforward commenced one of the most brilliant achievements ever 
recorded in the annals of naval history, to which I shall refer later on. 

The Constitution returned to Boston after this wonderful escape, 
the details of which are so romantic, to be enthusiastically received 
by its citizens. Lieutenant Charles Morris was always supposed to 
be the originator of the “kedging” by which the Constitution evaded 
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the enemy. Upon arriving at the Exchange Coffee House, Captain 
Hull indorsed the following acknowledgment upon the register: 

“Captain Hull, finding his friends in Boston are correctly informed 
of his situation when chased by the British squadron off New York, 
and that they are good enough to give him more credit for having 
escaped than he ought to claim, takes this opportunity to make a 
transfer of a great part of their good wishes to Lieutenant Morris and 
the other brave officers and the crew under his command for their 
many great exertions and prompt attention to orders while the enemy 
were in chase.” 

Nearly three days and three nights this chase continued, when, 
with a light breeze, the Constitution drew away from her pursuers. 
Twice afterwards she escaped from superior British forces. 

The capture of the British frigate Guerriere, one of the pursuing 
squadron, was effected by Captain Hull on the 19th of August, 1812, 
after an encounter of about thirty minutes. In this first battle of the 
“War of 1812,” as it is called by historians, the Constitution lost seven 
men killed and seven wounded, and the Guerriere seventy-nine killed 
and wounded. The masts of the Guerriere were shot away, and she 
was in such a sinking condition that it was found impossible to take 
her into port, and she was accordingly set on fire, and soon afterward 
blew up. This great naval battle did more than millions of money 
could have done to put courage into the hearts of the people; its value 
has never been over-estimated. 

After the capture of the Guerriere, Captain Hull took “Old Iron- 
sides” into Boston, where he and his officers received a perfect ovation 
from its citizens. 

From Long Wharf, where he landed, along State Street to the 
Exchange Coffee House, the crowds of citizens were immense. (In 
this battle his efficient first lieutenant, Charles Morris, was danger- 
ously wounded). In the evening a brilliant entertainment was given 
in his honor at Faneuil Hall, where plates were laid for six hundred. 
The late Colonel Henry Sargent prepared the decorations, and Lucius 
Manlius Sargent recited an original ode. In fine, the whole country 
was electrified, and the entire heart of the nation beat high in praise 
of Isaac Hull. 

Great Britain had for some years claimed, among other things, 
her invincibility upon the seas, and her right to search American mer- 
chantmen, and-to take out any seamen who had no protection, claiming 
them as British sailors, and, in general, the right to annoy our com- 
merce in every way. As far back as 1809 occurred the miserable 
episode of the Leopard and Chesapeake (that most unfortunate of 
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vessels), when Captain Barron of the latter surrendered to the former 
after hardly a struggle, and having had four Americans taken from 
his deck by Captain Humphries of the Leopard. Five years later, 
at the close of the War of 1812, two of these four were returned by 
the British government on the deck of the Chesapeake, one having 
died, and the other being beyond the reach of human government, 
having been hung at Halifax on the plea that he was an Englishman. 
For this sad result Captain Barron was suspended for five years. 
Commodore Stephen Decatur (than whom no braver man ever lived), 
it is said, but not with certainty, charged Commodore Barron with 
cowardice upon this occasion, which led to a duel. Barron was severe- 
ly wounded, and Decatur was killed. 

The late Commodore Jesse D. Elliott, who was in command of the 
Charleston Navy Yard when Captain Dewey sawed off the head of 
General Jackson from the bows of “Old Ironsides,” was Barron’s sec- 
ond on this occasion. 

To return to the Constitution. Isaac Hull, a New England sailor, 
had in thirty minutes stripped Great Britain of her naval prowess, 
her so-called supremacy of the seas. This victory was followed up 
by that of the Constitution, under the command of Commodore Wil- 
liam Bainbridge, over the Java, and by the same frigate, under Com- 
modore Charles Stewart, over the Cyane and Levant. Thus “Old 
Ironsides” became a household word, and she was known the world 
over as the lucky ship of the navy. Commodore Hull carried his 
prisoners into Boston, and for the second time was enthusiastically 
received. These two brilliant exploits have endeared his name to 
posterity, and he ranks in the naval history of the world, not only as 
the possessor of admirable skill as a seaman, but as one of the bravest 
and most gallant officers of the War of 1812. 

After the treaty of Ghent, December 24, 1814, by which peace was 
declared. (which treaty, it will be remembered, was signed by John 
Quincy Adams, J. A. Bayard, Henry Clay, Jonathan Russell, and 
Albert Gallatin as commissioners on the part of the United States), 
Captain Hull with his fellow-officers retired to the more peaceful 
duties of shore life. 

He was for many years at the head of the navy board of com- 
missioners, and in command of the Pacific and Mediterranean squad- 
rons, serving his country with great honor and credit. He died in 
Philadelphia, February 3, 1843, universally beloved and esteemed for 
his many virtues. 

The history of the Constitution, or “Old Ironsides,” is so identified 
with the life of Commodore Hull that I hope to be pardoned for 
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alluding to the exploits of this public favorite, and perhaps repeating 
much that is already known. But I doubt if the present generation 
know much more than tradition concerning this wonderful vessel. 
Fenimore Cooper, in his “Old Ironsides,” published in Putnam’s Mag- 
azine of 1853, and Abbott, in his “Blue-Jackets of 1812,” have done 
much to keep alive the memory of this noble ship, for which they are 
entitled to the thanks of every American. With the aid of these and 
older publications, I propose to give some facts concerning the old 
ship, which may prove of general interest :— 

In the year 1794 the Congress of the United States ordered the 
building of six frigates. Three were sold on the stocks, and three 
were completed at a cost of about $300,000 each, viz., the Constitution, 
United States, and Constellation. The first was built in Boston, the 
second in Philadelphia, and the last named at Baltimore, and upon an 
entirely new plan; that is, with carronades on a flush spar deck and 
thirty long twenty-four-pounders on the main deck. The usual metal 
for a frigate was an eighteen-pounder. The plans for these frigates 
were made by Joshua Humphreys, a shipbuilder of Philadelphia, who 
was father of one of our former naval constructors of great ability. 
The builder who had charge of the Constitution was Mr. George 
Claghorn; but the foreman, who was known to be a very efficient 
mechanic, was Mr. Edmund Hart, who, singularly enough, was also 
the father of a former naval constructor. The shipyard was in Ship 
Street, between the present Winnisimmet Ferry and Fish Street. Mr. 
Hart’s name appears in the directory of the day as “shipwright,” along 
with that of George Claghorn, both having shipyards on the same 
street. ; 

The Constitution was two years in building, and, at the first and 
second attempts to launch her, stuck on the ways. The third attempt 
was successful. Her figurehead was a Hercules bearing a club, until, 
during the second term of President Jackson, the god was taken down, 
and the hero of New Orleans put in its place. To show the feeling of 
the people in the early days of our republic, I insert a description of 
the launch of the Constitution, from a journal of the day :— 


“Tue ConstTiItuTION LAUNCHED OCTOBER 21, 1797. 
“Wepnespay, October 25, 1797. 


“The spring tides the latter part of last week giving the workmen 
in the naval yard an opportunity to complete the ways for launching 
the frigate Constitution, Colonel Claghorn, anxious to give as early 
information of the intended operation as possible, directed a gun to 
be fired at daylight on Saturday morning last, as a signal that at full 
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sea he should move her into her destined element. Before noon a 
very anxious and brilliant collection of citizens assembled at the spec- 
tacle; and at 12.15, at the first stroke at the spur shores, she com- 
menced her movement into the water with such steadiness, majesty, 
and exactness as to fill almost every breast with sensations of joy and 
delight superior by far to the mortification they had already experi- 
enced. Such was the obliquity of the ways, that she came to anchor 
within two hundred yards of them without the least strain, or meeting 
or causing the most trifling accident ; and she now rides at her moor- 
ings in the harbor, a pleasant sight to those who contemplate her as 
the germ of a naval force which, in no remote period of time, will 
protect the flag of the United States from the depredations of piratical 
marauders. 

“As soon as the enlivening burst of congratulation was heard from 
the ship, her ordnance on shore replied to the shouts and joined with 
the huzzas of the citizens on the adjacent shores, demonstrating the 
lively interest the great body of the people took in her safety, and evi- 
denced the popularity of the government by whose direction she was 
built. 

“The best judges have pronounced the Constitution, like her arche- 
type, to be a perfect model of elegance and strength, and every indi- 
vidual employed in her construction appears to pride himself in having 
assisted at the production of this ‘chef d’ceuvre of naval architecture.’ 

“Colonel Claghorn’s skill, prudence, and intelligence have . been 
freely bestowed, and the United States are under obligations to Gen- 
eral Jackson, Captain Nicholson, and Major Gibbs for their inde- 
fatigable care and attention in the superintendency of the various 
departments necessary to her equipment. If the well-deserved fame 
of Messrs. Skillings as carvers could receive an addition, we should 
pronounce their workmanship, which decorates the frigate, a master- 
piece of theirs. Indeed, in no part of the work in the hull or rigging 
can the strength and beauty be exceeded, and the eulogiums of foreign 
naval gentlemen have been warm and explicit in her favor. 

“May the ‘hoary monarch’ of the element on whose bosom she now 
reclines protect her with his trident ; and whenever her departure into 
the waste of his realm may be necessary, may propitious breezes waft 
her to the haven of peace, or aid her to hurl the vindictive thunder 
of national vengeance on the disturbers of her country’s repose, or 
the depredators on the lawful commerce of her citizens.” 

Recurring to the escape of the Constitution from the British squad- 
ron, heretofore spoken of, Cooper, than whom no one was more fitted 
to judge, says :— 
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“The chase off New York brought the Constitution largely before 
the public mind. It is true that this exploit was not one of a character 
to excite the same feeling as a successful combat, but men saw that 
the ships and crews that could achieve such an escape from a British 
squadron must both of them have the right stuff for a glorious marine. 
It was the good fortune of ‘Old Ironsides’ to correct two of the 
illusions of that portion of the people which had faith in English 
superiority in all things, by first demonstrating that a Yankee man-of- 
war could get away from her enemy when there was occasion for the 
attempt, and that she could deal roughly with him when the motive 
for avoiding an action. did not exist.” 

Captain Dacres indorsed the following challenge on the register 
of the merchant ship John Adams, on her return from Lisbon to New 
York (she having a British license), after the escape of the Constitu- 
tion from the British fleet :— 

“Captain Dacres, commander of his Britannic Majesty’s frigate 
Guerriere of forty-four guns, presents his compliments to Commo- 
dore Rogers of the United States frigate President, and will be very 
happy to meet him, or any other frigate of equal force to the Presi- 
dent, for the purpose of having a social tete-a-tete.” 

On the arrival of the John Adams at New York, Captain Dacres’ 
challenge was copied into all the newspapers of the day, and had a 
wide circulation all over the United States. It is related that before 
the war the Guerriere and Constitution were lying in the Delaware, 
and the two captains, Dacres and Hull, happening to meet at some en- 
tertainment on shore, in a good-natured way discussed the merits of 
their respective navies. “Well,” said Hull at last, “you may just take 
good care of that ship of yours if ever I catch her in the Constitution.” 
Captain Dacres, who is represented as having been a more than ordi- 
narily good-humored gentleman, offered to bet money that the too 
confident Hull would be the loser in the event. “No,” said Hull, “I’ll 
bet no money, but I will wager a hat that the Constitution will prove 
the victor.” The bet was made. After the famous fight alluded to, 
the officer who was sent on board the frigate said, “Captain Hull 
presents his compliments, sir, and wishes to know if you have struck 
your flag.” 

Captain Dacres looked significantly at the shattered masts of his 
ship, and responded dryly, “Well, I don’t know. Our mizzenmast is 
gone, and our mainmast is gone; and on the whole I think you may 
say we have struck our flag.” When Captain Dacres went on board 
the Constitution, and was shown into the cabin where Captain Hull 
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was, he unclasped his sword from his side and handed it silently to 
the victor. “No,” said Captain Hull, “I’ll not take a sword from one 
who knows so well how to use it, but I will trouble you for that hat.” 
It is added by a chronicler that a shade of perplexity passed over 
Captain Dacres’ countenance until he recollected the wager of a year 
or so before, and all was well again. 

The speed of the Constitution, by her log-book of 1809, was thir- 
teen and one-half knots, going free under top-gallant sails. In 1844 
she made fourteen knots off Cape Frio, Brazil, with the same rig, 
under the command of that old sea-dog John Percival, who, by the 
way, was first lieutenant under Hull in the frigate United States when 
the latter was in command of the Pacific squadron in 1828. “Mad 
Jack,” as he was called, was one of the best sailors our navy has pro- 
duced. He told me that Hull knew as much more than he did, as 
Christ knew more than one of the apostles. This was his way of 
expressing himself, forcibly and to the point. Also he told me much 
about Commodore Hull which, I am sorry to say, I have forgotten; 
but this I do remember: When Commodore Hull commanded the 
Mediterranean squadron his flagship was the Ohio, seventy-four guns, 
and Captain Percival was in command of the Cyane. Orders were 
given to the fleet to proceed to a certain port. It was usual for the 
squadron to slacken sail and let the flagship go ahead; but, lo and 
behold! when the Ohio and the others arrived at their destination, the 
Cyane was there at anchor. When “Mad Jack” went on board the 
Ohio to pay his respects to the commodore, he was taken to task by 
Hull for forging ahead; wherupon Percival said, “Give me the Ohio 
when we go back, and you take the Cyane, and I’ll get there first.” 
“T have no doubt you would,” said Hull, “for, Jack, you are the best 
sailor I ever saw.” 

I cannot be blamed for a most affectionate regard for “Old Iron- 
sides,” which, perhaps, may have led me into idolizing the veteran 
who so nobly carried her through so many perils. It is just the Isaac 
Hulls who come to the front when their country needs their services. 
When I went on board the Constitution, a lad of eighteen, she had 
the same armament that she had when she captured the Guerriere, 
Java, and Cyane and Levant, and they bore marks of conflict upon 
them. The binnacle in use was the one taken from the Java. Also, 
we had on board the marine who, stationed in the maintop, shot Cap- 
tain Lambert of the Java. When we went into Singapore, in 1845, 
with a sick-list of two hundred sailors, the first man to welcome us 
and offer us medical assistance was Commodore Chads of the British 
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squadron then in port, who was first lieutenant of the Java, and sur- 
rendered her to the Constitution, and who afterward became Sir 
Henry Ducie Chads, K. C. B., and died an admiral of the British 
navy in 1868. I well remember the kindness of Commodore Chads, 
and a remark he made to Captain Percival, our commander: “The 
Constitution, in her battle with the Java, was maneuvered in a mas- 
terly manner, and it made me regret that she was not British. But,” 
said he, “it was ‘Greek met Greek,’ for we were the same blood, after 
all.” I wrote this home to my friends March 20, 1845, and have the 
letter before me now. All these things appear to me now like a dream 
that has passed and gone, but those were pleasant years. We had a 
fine crew of four hundred sailors and excellent officers ; and although 
storms were frequent, it always cleared away. 

Let us try to keep green the memory of such men as Hull, Bain- 
bridge, Decatur, Stewart, and their contemporaries—the men who, by 
their bravery, placed their country among the nations of the earth. 


Benj. F. STEvENs. 
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THE RELIGION OF NAPOLEON. 


THE religious beliefs of a great man are always of the highest interest. 
While his general conduct and his actions in the varying crises of life 
tell us much of his character, they do not reveal the whole of it. They 
show us all the externals of the man; but just as we remain in igno- 
rance of his nature, even of his face, until we have looked well into 
his eyes, and watched how they caress a friend, or twinkle with 
laughter, or flash with anger, so, too, his inner being lies hidden from 
view until its outlook on the external is disclosed in some mood of 
genuine self-revelation, or amidst a disaster that strips the soul bare 
of everyday garniture. Such times of self-disclosure come often 
upon emotional and poetic natures; and the world’s literature could 
ill spare their outcome. Other beings soar easily on the wings of 
ecstasy, and hold the divine to be the one reality in a world of fleeting 
shadows. In others, again, 


“The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being.” 


With the great mass of mankind, immersed in material facts, in- 
trospection is rare, and self-revelation is rarer. Even if the religious 
nature escapes the debasement denounced by our great Puritan poet, 
it loses the power of clear articulation, and gives forth but uncertain 
sounds. Hence it is often a matter of great difficulty to ascribe any 
definite religious beliefs to many of the world’s greatest men of action. 
We know little or nothing of the inmost convictions of Hannibal, 
Cesar, and Charlemagne; the two prominent religious acts of Alex- 
ander the Great that have been recorded were certainly prompted 
by political motives; and the notorious fact that a state creed was 
looked on by a long line of Roman emperors, both pagan and Chris- 
-tian, as an impalpable but highly effective police force, inspired Gibbon 
with one of his most telling invectives against Christianity. Indeed, 
many of the most active rulers—Alfred the Great is a splendid ex- 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, the 
American publishers of the Quarterly Review. 
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ception—have not thought much about religion; they have used it. 
Their thought on this momentous subject has generally been in inverse 
ratio to the extent of their use of it as a mundane instrument. We 
propose in the present article to examine the religious belief of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte; and the thinness and vagueness of much of the 
evidence must be excused by the general considerations set forth 
above; though, on the other hand, the uncertainty which has until 
lately rested over this side of his life is the best justification for under- 
taking this inquiry in the case of so important and fascinating a 
personality. 

In the case of a character so thickset and tenacious as that of 
Napoleon I., which more and more worked back into the groove of 
the primal instincts and family traditions, we naturally begin by asking 
what were the instincts that moulded his life in the early, or Corsican, 
part of his career. As is well known, he came of a family which, 
on both sides, was of patrician rank, and he had some claim to official 
nobility in the paternal line. True, his father himself was not an 
orthodox Roman Catholic, but professed at ordinary times the Voltair- 
ean views that were then in vogue, and even wrote epigrams against 
the Church and its creed. The young Napoleon, however, positively 
disliked his father because he espoused the French cause in the strife 
between France and Paoli. The lad eagerly took the nationalist side, 
and during his earliest‘ years mixed freely with the peasants and 
fishermen who formed the bulk of Paoli’s following. These people 
were devoted Romanists ; and the young Bonapartes, when they began 
to espouse the cause of the French Revolution, soon found out the 
strength of the religious instinct which was now to be ranged against 
them in their native island. On one occasion, in the autumn of 1790, 
Napoleon and his elder brother Joseph were in danger of their lives 
because they showed scant respect to a procession of priests and 
devotees who were appealing to the citizens of Ajaccio against the 
new anti-clerical decrees of the French National Assembly. The two 
young democrats barely escaped condign chastisement ; and Napoleon, 
if not Joseph, seems always to have retained a vivid impression of 
the power of the orthodox creed over the Latin peoples. 

Still more lasting were the impressions that he gained from his 
mother’s training. He resembled her far more than his father; and 
for her “superhuman fortitude” (the phrase is his own) he ever 
retained the profoundest respect. Her nature was of the primitive 
Corsican type, developed in the hard and penurious life of the gentry 
in the mountainous interior, where tradition and family honor made 
up the moral code; and she bequeathed her sternly practical qualities 
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to her famous son, along with an innate respect for the religion of 
his race. As to the value of his mother’s training he bore frequent 
testimony. At St. Helena he remarked to the Countess Montholon: 
“The first principles that one receives from one’s parents, and that 
one takes in along with mother’s milk, leave an ineffaceable imprint.” 
The words, as will presently appear, have a practical bearing on the 
final stages of our inquiry. Meanwhile, we note that from his parents 
he inherited very diverse tendencies. His father bequeathed to him 
the speculative faculties that enabled him to wander at ease among 
systems of philosophy, and to frame grandiose political schemes ; while 
from his mother he had that strongly practical bent which ever drove 
him to look closely to facts, and to assess them at their inmost value 
in relation to the needs of life. The instincts implanted by her train- 
ing were never lost. Meéneval, in his “Souvenirs” (III., 114), re- 
lates that Napoleon, when emperor, frequently made the sign of the 
cross, quite involuntarily, at the news of any great danger or deliver- 
ance. eee 
But the laws of heredity, which explain so much in the life of an 
ordinary man, never unravel the inner mysteries of the life of a genius. 
So original a being as Napoleon early outleaped all the possibilities 
that seemed to await the son of the dilettante Corsican lawyer, and 
of his uninformed spouse. The whirlwind of the French Revolution 
caught him away from insular hopes and ambitions—he had hoped 
to free Corsica from the French—and opened up the career that was 
to astonish mankind. It would be an error to say that it rooted up 
his religious faith, for there is very slight proof as to religion having 
had any vital hold on him, even in his earlier years. Sent to the 
military school of Brienne at the age of ten, he led an unhappy, moody 
existence there under the superintendence of monks whom he detested ; 
and his life at the Ecole Militaire in Paris (1784-85) was no more 
conducive. to the growth of faith than his sojourn at Brienne. In 
later years he is said to have remarked that the happiest day of his 
life was that of his first communion, which he received on his birthday 
during this sojourn at Paris. The pleasing effect which the sound 
of village bells always had upon him has also been referred to the 
happy associations which they conjured up. However that may be, 
the fact is certain that his letters written at Brienne reveal no religious 
sentiment. The most noteworthy expression is that in which he thanks 
God, “le grand moteur des choses humaines,” for having fitted him 
for the finest of all careers, that of a soldier. Equally noteworthy 
is his later reference to his sturdy defense of his own little arbor 
against the assaults of his school-fellows on the festival of St. Louis: 
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“Yes, I had the instinct that my will was to prevail over that of others, 
and that what pleased me must belong to me.’”’* 

This unyielding egotism, which embittered his school-life, gained 
new strength from a study of Rosseau, whose geometrical- designs 
for the creation of a perfect polity appealed to the methodizing in- 
stincts of the young officer and drew him for many years far away 
from Christianity. During his sojourn at Valence and Auxonne we 
find him eagerly studying history to buttress his favorite theories; 
and in his voluminous note books written at that time (1785-87) we 
find the manuscript of his first controversial work. In it he made 
a fierce onslaught on a Protestant pastor of Geneva who had success- 
fully criticized the statement at the close of Rosseau’s “Social Con- 
tract,” that Christianity broke up the harmony and order of civil 
society, and enjoined servitude. Bonaparte took up the cudgels on 
behalf of his then favorite author, affirming that the Christian creed 
was hostile to a perfect polity; for, by bidding men to look forward to 
another life, rendered them too submissive to the evils of the present. 
Nor would he allow any merit to Protestantism; for, he maintained, 
by encouraging individual liberty of thought it broke up the unity of 
society, and was the fertile source of schisms and civil wars. The 
essay is remarkable for vehemence of expression, which consorted 
somewhat ill with the rigidly mechanical views of life that the author 
advocated. In his view civil government should aim at securing a 
general uniformity of life, both in the spheres of moral and material 
wellbeing. It must “lend assistance to the feeble against the strong, 
and by this means allow every one to enjoy a sweet tranquillity, the 
road of happiness.” In brief, he declared himself for the perfecting 
of society by external means alone. Human welfare could be at- 
tained by the State, the aid of religion being superfluous, if not 
actually harmful. Such was his creéd at the age of eighteen, and such 
it was long. to remain. This explains his friendship with the younger 
Robespierre, and his admiration for the Terrorist chief. Their politi- 
cal and ethical creeds were practically identical. 

The downfall of the Robespierres and the strange vicissitudes of 
his own career shook his faith in the efficacy of this levelling creed, 
and left him for a time weary and disenchanted. “Life is but a light 
dream, which soon vanishes”—so he wrote to his brother Joseph on 
June 24, 1795; and again he remarked that soon he would not move 
aside to avoid a carriage. The luxury and dissipation of Paris aroused 
in him a contempt for his kind that he was never wholly to lose. The 
death of two enthusiasms—the first, that on behalf of Corsica; the 


ee 


*Chuquet, “La Jeunesse de Napoléon (Brienne), p. 124. 
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second, that which aimed at the ideals of Lycurgus—left him morally 
rudderless; and an incident in the first part of his warfare on the 
Italian frontier shows him to have already thrown all scruples to the 
winds. While walking one day along the French positions at the 
Col di Tenda with his mistress, the wife of one of the French com- 
missioners, he bethought him that she would like to see an engage- 
ment. He therefore ordered an attack, which he thus described to Las 
Cases at St. Helena: 

“We won, it is true, but the fight would, of course, end in nothing. 
It was a pure fancy on my part; but, for all that, some few men were 
left on the ground. Whenever I have since thought of that I have al- 
ways reproached myself for my conduct.”’* 

After this admission it is needless to inquire whether religious 
principles had any sway over him in the years of disillusionment that 
followed on the collapse of his political ideals. 

His invasion of Italy in 1796-97 brought him into close contact 
with the Papacy ; and his observation of the real power which religion 
exerted in the Peninsula seems to have reawakened his respect for the 
creed of his childhood. At any rate, though he was ordered by the 
Directory, then dominant at Paris, to uproot the Pope’s authority, he 
constantly evaded the task. Indeed, he urged very different conduct 
on the French envoy at the Eternal City. Thus, on October 28, 1796, 
he wrote: 

“T covet the title of savior, far more than that of destroyer of the 
Holy See. You are yourself aware that we have always held the same 
principles in this matter; and if they will only be wise at Rome, we 
will take advantage of the unlimited power conferred on me by the 
Directory to give peace to this fair portion of the world, and quiet the 
alarmed consciences of many nations.” 

Unfortunately, the effect of this letter, which might have come 
from a veritable dévot, is marred by one written four days earlier to 
the same envoy, in which Bonaparte told him that the great thing was 
to gain time, so that, when the French were ready to invade the 
Papal States in force, they might secure the important seaport of 
Ancona. “In short, the finesse of the game is for us to throw the ball 
from one to the other, so as to amuse the old fox.” The young con- 
queror was, however, careful to give the impression that the Roman 
Church would gain far better terms from him than from the Directory ; 
but his friendship was bought somewhat dearly at the price of a heavy 
ransom and one hundred works of art, to be selected at Rome, to 
adorn the museums of Paris. 


*Las Cases, “Mémorial de Ste-Héléne,” Vol. i, p. 180. 
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Amidst all these opportunist devices we catch glimpses of his 
respect for the Church as a great governing power. He discovered 
this power even in the first of the self-governing republics which he 
erected in the north of Italy; he complained that, during his absence, 
the elections had gone almost wholly for the clerical party, and that, 
too, in districts which had of iate cast off the rule of the Pope’s 
legates. He therefore held the balance level in religious matters, 
curbing the clericals, but repressing the silly excesses of which the 
Italian Jacobins were guilty against the Church.* Now that he 
was charged with the administration of large areas in Italy, he 
sought to bring over the bishops to his side; and the following 
letter to the Bishop of Como (May 6, 1797) shows his complete 
emancipation from the anti-Christian fervor of his youth. 

“Never throw oil, but throw water, on the passions of men; scatter 
prejudices, and firmly strive against the false priests who have de- 
graded religion by making it the tool of the ambition of the powerful 
and of kings. The morality of the Gospel is that of equality, and 
henceforth it is most favorable to the republican government which 
is now to be that of your country.” (“Correspondence,” No. 1770.) 

And when the Archbishop of Genoa had recommended submission 
to the new French and democratic constitution, he received this 
glowing eulogy (Sept. 10, 1797) : 

“I have just received, citizen, your pastoral of September 5. I 
thought I heard one of the twelve apostles speak. It is thus that St. 
Paul spoke. How religion inspires esteem when she has ministers 
like you! True apostle of the Gospel, you inspire respect ; you oblige 
your enemies to esteem and admire you; you even convert the unbe- 
liever.” (Ib. No. 2182.) 

In less than a year Bonaparte was proclaiming (July 2, 1798) to 
the people of Egypt that the French had come as their friends ‘and 
allies; that they had overthrown the Pope, who said men ought to 
make war on the Moslems; and had destroyed the Knights of Malta 
“because those madmen believed that God desired war with the 
Moslems. Have we not for centuries been the friends of the Grand 
Signor (may God accomplish his desires) and the enemy of his 
enemies?” (“Correspondence,” No. 2723.) 


*At Milan, in the spring of 1796, the statue of St. Ambrose had been cast 
down and dragged through the streets. Profane literature deluged the Lombard 
cities for a time. Some of the churches were turned into Jacobin clubs, and a 
patriotic liturgy and Credo were recited. The last began: “I believe in the 
French Republic, and in its son, General Bonaparte.” These excesses soon led 
to the inevitable reaction. 
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It is needless to follow Bonaparte through the marvellously clever 
shifts adopted for the purpose of cajoling the Moslems in Egypt and 
the Christians of the Lebanon in turn. It is of interest to remember 
that this last effort, during the siege of Acre, was partly foiled by 
Sir Sidney Smith distributing among those Christians copies of 
Bonaparte’s Moslem proclamations to the Egyptians. 

The Egyptian expedition was little more than a dramatic inter- 
lude in Bonaparte’s career, designed to fill an interval until the 
Directory should collapse from internal weakness, and from the diffi- 
culties in which its rashness had involved it. On his return to 
France he found that “the pear was ripe”; and prominent among the 
causes that made for change was the nagging anti-clerical policy of 
the government. As soon as the popular general had overthrown 
the Directory he sought to base his power as First Consul on a gen- 
eral pacification. The brave Vendéan peasants were coaxed to sur- 
render largely through the instrumentality of a democratic priest, 
Bernier; and the same man was entrusted with the overtures for a 
reconciliation with the Papacy, the temporal power of which had been 
restored by the second coalition. Into the complex negotiations that 
finally led to the signing of the Concordat of 1801-02 it is, of course, 
impossible to enter; but the reasons with which Napoleon justified, 
in the face of France and the world, this most momentous change in 
republican policy are very noteworthy. With characteristic boldness 
he defied the infidel sentiments of his army and of France in an 
allocution to the clergy of Milan, just nine days before the battle of 
Marengo established his power. After remarking that philosophers 
had striven to persuade France that Catholicism must always be hos- 
tile to liberty, and, that this was the cause of the cruel and foolish 
persecution of religion during the Revolution, he continued: 

“Experience has undeceived the French, and has convinced them 
that the Catholic religion is better adapted than any other to diverse 
forms of government, and is particularly favorable to republican 
institutions. I myself am a philosopher, and I know that, in every 
society whatsoever, no man is considered just and virtuous who does 
not know whence he came and whither he is going. Simple reason 
cannot guide you in this matter; without religion one walks con- 
tinually in darkness; and the Catholic religion alone gives to man 
certain and infallible information concerning his origin and his latter 
end.” 

The identification of virtue with exact knowledge of a very meta- 
physical problem is here asserted with a boldness which would have 
startled the Socrates of the Dialogues of Plato. But there is no need 
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to take the statement as more than a rhetorical platitude which would 
please the classical scholars there present. The argument that a man 
ought to seek to know whence he comes, what he is, and whither he 
is going, was frequently on Bonaparte’s lips, and often served him 
in defence of religion. There is, indeed, every reason to think that 
the Socratic maxim, “Know thyself,” genuinely interested him. In 
fact, this intensely practical man, as he once described himself, longed 
for certainty in all things. During the course of his life he came 
more and more to dislike change, whether in matters social, political, 
or purely personal. He carried this last foible so far as to keep the 
same people about him, presumably because the coming of new per- 
sons gave him the trouble of fathoming their natures and finding 
out what their inmost feelings towards him really were. Speculative 
in his youth, in obedience, to the paternal strain in his nature, he ran- 
sacked systems and creeds in the craving for fixity of belief, which 
we may trace to the tough fibre of his mother’s kin. Rousseau’s 
dogmatism satisfied him for a time; but his contact with the primitive 
society of the East shattered his belief in the perfect polity set forth 
as attainable in the “Social Contract.” That creed had long been on 
the wane; and he subsequently avowed that it was the sight of sav- 
age man as he really was which finally cured him of Rousseauism. 
“Savage man is a dog,” he exclaimed with his usual incisive curtness. 
That belief having gone, he had to choose, as virtual ruler of France, 
between Catholicism, Protestantism, the Theophilanthrophy of La 
Réveilliére-Lépeaux, and mere irreligion. The various creeds are said 
by Thibadeau to have claimed the following totals of adherents in 
France: Catholics, 15,000,000; Protestants, Jews and Theophilan- 
thropists, 3,000,000; while 17,000,000 were reckoned as infidels. The 
last total is probably too high; but it was clearly open to Bonaparte 
to continue the irreligious régime of the Directory. He declined, 
however, for reasons that will now appear. The Theophilanthropists 
numbered about a million; their creed, a quaint mixture of the wor- 
ship of Reason with an ethical cult and ‘liturgy devised by the fallen 
Director, was already on the wane; and Bonaparte dealt it a death- 
blow by refusing to its votaries the use of any churches, on the ground 
that it was not a religion at all. 

“What is your Theophilanthropy?” he said to one of them. 
“Oh, don’t talk to me of a religion which only takes me for this life 
without telling me whence I come or whither I go.” 

This argument in favor of religious dogma acquires added interest 
from the fact that the young Comte was then beginning his education 
at Paris, and must have heard of the expiring efforts of the Theo- 
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philanthropists to hold their ground against the religious positivism 
of Bonaparte. 

The Protestant creed never had any charms for him. He is re- 
ported to have expressed his regret, at a later time, that he did not 
make France Protestant, but the expression can have been nothing 
more than an outburst of spleen against the unyielding attitude of 
the Roman Church towards his claim of absolute supremacy. There 
is nothing in his writings, early or late, to show that he ever had the 
slightest regard for the Protestant principle of the right of private 
judgment, which ran counter to all his ideas of the solidarity of the 
State. His boyish tirade against the pastor of Geneva represents his 
attitude all through his life. At St. Helena he told General and 
Madame de Montholon, with convincing naivete, why he had not 
chosen to make France Protestant in 1800. If he threw in his lot with 
the Church of Rome there was a good chance of his having a solid 
and obedient nation at his back. If he declared for Protestantism, 
there would at once have been two or more great parties. 

“These parties, by tearing one another to pieces, would have 
annihilated France, and would have made her the slave of Europe, 
when my ambition was to make her mistress of Europe. With the 
aid of Catholicism I should more easily attain all my great results. 
Abroad, Catholicism would keep the Pope on my side; and with my 
influence, and our forces in Italy, I did not despair of having, sooner 
or later, by one means or another, the direction of this Pope. And 
thenceforth, what an influence! What a lever of opinion for the rest 
of the world! Never in all my quarrels with the Pope have I touched 
a dogma.’* 

Nowhere else did Napoleon ever state so simply and baldly the 
reasons for his rejecting Protestantism and founding his rule on 
Catholicism. True, he added that he naturally clung to the faith of 
his childhood ; but it is no outrageous cynicism to hold that the polit- 
ical reasoning stated above prevailed over sentimental motives. After 
the brilliant triumphs of 1796, he based his behaviour on the lines 
laid down in his famous letter of October 7, 1797, to Tallyrand: 

“It is only with prudence, wisdom, and great dexterity that 
obstacles are surmounted and important ends attained. If we take as 
the basis for all operations true policy, which is nothing else than 


*“Souvenirs de Ste-Héléne,” Appendix II. This appendix consists of notes, 
previously unpublished, made by Montholon for his “Récits de la Captivité de 
Napoléon.” They are taken from a cahier in the possession of the Vicomte de 
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the calculation of combinations and chances, we shall long remain 
la grande nation, the arbiter of Europe.” 

There spake the greatest player of political chess that the world 
has ever seen, for whom the world was the board, and monarchs and 
nations merely pieces in the game. With his usual proneness to 
material measurement, he even assessed the Pope’s influence by mili- 
tary standards. Treat with the Pope,” he wrote to the French 
minister at Rome, “as if he had 200,000 men.” 

Why then did Napoleon quarrel with the Pope in and after the 
year 1809. Why did he condone his arrest and deportation from 
Rome? The story is a long one. He always gave out that those 
acts were due to a mistake of General Miollis; but, he added, “what 
is done is done; and, on the whole, Pius VII had better go to 
Savona. It would seem, however, that he had long resolved to wield 
the temporal power himself. In August, 1806, he had written that 
Italy must be his, and the Pope his vassal. In July, 1807, Pius VII 
was to be reminded of Christ’s words, that His kingdom was not of 
this world. Why then did the successor of Peter set himself above 
Christ? Finally, when the Pope was a prisoner, he stated that the 
temporal power was gone forever. In fact, he judged that he no 
longer needed the support of the Papacy. When the papal nuncio 
read out to him the bull of excommunication after the battle of 
Essling, he said courteously: “You have done your duty; you are a 
very brave man; I esteem you.” Then, on re-feading the document, 
he said: “What can the Pope do? I have’300,000 men under my 
orders. With his lightning can he make the arms fall from my 
soldiers’ hands ?” 

His sense of the value of papal support therefore rested ultimately 
on a material basis. Not until his power was tottering to its fall, early 
in 1814, did he think of restoring the Pope to liberty and sending him 
to Rome. “Let him burst on that place,” he said, “like a bomb-shell.”* 
It is not surprising that devout historians should see in this unworthy 
treatment of a delicate old man a chief cause of the Emperor’s fall, 
just as they point to the miseries of the retreat from Moscow as proof 
of the efficacy of the papal thunderbolts.t 

His attitude towards religion, then, was at bottom determined by 
political considerations. True, he attended mass on suitable occasions, 
and preserved there an outward decorum which contrasted well with 
the levity that disgraced the Court of France, even in the time of Louis 


*“New Letters,” January 21, 1814. 
tDe Beauterne, cap. IV. 
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XVI; but it was a political function, in which he did honor to his 
“sacred gendarmerie.” If the clergy opposed him, he at once curbed 
their prerogatives, dismissing refractory bishops and priests, and even 
forbidding the publication of “any work on ecclesiastical affairs.”’* 

But if this methodizing genius fenced in the Church, much more 
severely did he gag her opponents. Protestants were attached to the 
State by a well-devised system, but infidels were promptly silenced. 
Eleven days after the mighty blow of Austerlitz consolidated Napo- 
leon’s power, he sent a missive from the palace of Schénbrunn, sharply 
rebuking a M. Lalande, who had ventured to air very heterodox opin- 
ions in the august circle of the Institute of France. Affecting to pity 
this once learned man, who had evidently fallen into dotage, and now 
spoke only in order to be talked about, the Emperor declared that he 
disgraced both himself and that learned body by professing atheism— 
“a principle destructive of all social organization in that it takes from 
man all his consolations and hopes.” The Institute must therefore 
officially warn the offender never again to publish anything of such a 
nature as to overcloud the memory of his earlier services. If those 
fraternal admonitions failed, it would be the Emperor’s duty to pre- 
vent the destruction of the morality of his people, “for atheism destroys 
all morality, if not in individuals, yet assuredly in nations.” His in- 
most feelings on this subject were stated to Roederer, not long after 
Brumaire, with the frankness that he often showed towards that 
clever man and agreeable talker. 

“How can morality exist?” said he. “There is only one means— 
that of re-establishing religion. * * * Society cannot exist without 
inequality of fortunes, and inequality of fortunes cannot exist without 
religion. When one man is dying of hunger near another who suffers 
from surfeit, he cannot resign himself to this difference unless there 
is an authority that can say to him, ‘God wills it so; there must be 
rich and poor in this world; but hereafter, and for ever, their lot will 
be different.’ ”’t 

The crude materialism of this argument, coinciding as it does with 
so many other characteristics of Napoleon’s policy in the days of his 
power, absolves us from the task of further inquiry as to the whole- 
heartedness of his devotion either to the dogmas of Rome or to the 
teachings of Christ. But the passionate assertions of many devout 
souls, that in his days of misfortune at St. Helena he became a con- 


*“New Letters,” July 19, 1811. A large number of these letters excluded 
from the “official” correspondence, deal with church affairs. 


+Roederer, “Oeuvres,” ITI., 335. 
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vinced believer, call for a careful investigation. The stories on this 
topic have certainly a great charm and some traits of verisimilitude. 
The most famous of them is that in which Napoleon is described as 
pouring forth a “torrent of eloquence” (to use Lacordaire’s epithet) 
on the subject of the enduring majesty of Christ’s kingdom, as con- 
trasted with the passing pomp of merely human conquerors. The first 
version of this incident is worth quoting, if only because it inspired 
Lacordaire, Newman,* and, finally, Canon Liddon, with some of 
théir noblest periods. After long arguments against paganism, and 
the systems of Lycurgus and Confucius, the Emperor is reported as 
saving : 

“It is not the same with Christ. Everything in him astonishes me; 
his spirit soars above mine, and his will confounds me. Between him 
and every other person in:the world no comparison is possible. He is 
truly a being apart from all. His ideas and his sentiments, the truth 
that he announces, his manner of convincing one, are not to be ex- 
plained either by human organization or by the nature of things. His 
birth and the history of his life, the profundity of his dogma, which 
touches the height of all difficulties and yet is their most admirable 
solution, his Gospel, the singularity of this mysterious being, his ap- 
parition, his empire, his march across centuries and realms—all is to 
me a prodigy, an unfathomable mystery that plunges me in a reverie 
from which I cannot escape, a mystery that is under my eyes and en- 
dures, which I can neither deny nor explain.. I see nothing of the 
human in this. * * * Nations perish; thrones fall; the Church alone 
endures. * * * I have inspired multitudes of men who died for me. 
Certainly IT possess the secret of this magical power which exalts the 
spirit, but I could not communicate it to any one; not one of my gen- 
erals has received or divined it from me; no more have I the secret of 
immortalizing my name and the love of me in men’s hearts, and of 
working miracles without the help of matter. Now that I am nailed 
to this rock, who fights and conquers empires for me? * * * Where 
are my friends? Yes, there are two or three of you, immortalized 
by your faithfulness ; you share and console my exile. * * * Such 
is the destiny of great men. Murdered by the English oligarchy, I 
am dying before my time, and my corpse will be given back to the earth 
to become food for worms. What an abyss of distance between my 
misery and the eternal reign of Christ—preached, incensed, loved, 
adored, living through all the world. Is that death? Is it not rather 


*Cardinal Newman, “Sermons Preached on Various Occasions” (1858), p. 57. 
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life? Such is the death of Christ. It is that of God.” (De Beau- 
terne, cap. v.) 

Let us examine the evidence as to the authenticity of this remark- 
able monologue. It occurs in a little work published in 1840 by the 
Chevalier de Beauterne, entitled, “Sentiment de Napoléon sur le Chris- 
tianisme.” A second edition with additions and alterations was 
brought out in 1864 by M. Bouniol, who states that the former editor 
had gained most of his information from Count Montholon.. De Beau- 
terne himself had regretfully admitted that he received little or no 
help from the other companions of Napoleon’s exile. From Las Cases 
he had received “a singular letter which is not calculated to give a 
great idea of his penetration, if it honors his conscientiousness” ; but 
he consoled himself with the thought that Las Cases was so short a 
time at St. Helena that he can have had only a superficial knowledge 
of his master. General Bertrand also had been uncommunicative; 
Gourgaud had promised some “precious documents” on the subject of 
his master’s religion, but did not send them. , From a M. Olivier, de 
Beauterne had a long account of a conversation with Cardinal Fesch, 
Napoleon’s uncle, in which Fesch asserted that the whole of the Em- 
peror’s life had been religious, a fact which was apparent in all his 
works ; that he had been tempted by an emissary of Pitt in 1802 with 
the prospect of a splendid peace with England if he would make France 
Protestant ; and that the Czar had held out the same prospects on the 
raft at Tilsit if he (Napoleon) would embrace the Greek faith. These 
and other silly stories at the beginning of the book give us a poor idea 
of de Beauterne’s critical powers. After other historical and biograph- 
ical details of the same stamp, we come to the famous monologue from 
which extracts are given above. It covers no less than thirty-three 
closely printed pages, and is cited as having been spoken at one time. 
M. Bouniol, however, assures us that it represents thoughts uttered on 
several occasions to Napoleon’s interlocutors. The presence of these 
is nowhere visible except in this final touch: 

“The Emperor became silent, and, as General Bertrand remained 
equally still, he resumed: ‘If you do not understand that. Jesus Christ 
is God, well—I was wrong in making you a general.’ ” 

This finale has the true Napoleonic ring; but the monologue as a 
whole, though it contains powerful and original passages, does not 
strike the careful student of Napoleon’s acts and sayings as represent- 
ing his inmost thoughts on religion. The long period (too long for 
quotation) in which he is made to inveigh against Mohammed as an 
impostor, and as author of a creed that panders to man’s evil passions, 
is in flagrant contradiction to the many passages, quoted by more 
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credible authorities, in which he spoke with admiration of the prophet 
of the East, and of his faith as “simpler and more adapted to their 
morality than ours.”* Other statements, which represent him as 
citing the mystery of religion as proof of its divinity, flatly oppose 
everything that we know of his longing for the tangible and the de- 
monstrable. “In literature,” says the Comtesse de Montholon, “he 
liked simplicity, the true and naif description of feelings.” The same 
was true of his taste in matters philosophical. Voltaire was his favor- 
ite writer—a choice which harmonizes ill with the ecstasy of devotion 
that de Beauterne attributes to him. 

This monologue, then, must be pronounced suspect on internal 
grounds. The external evidence in its favor is also very weak. De 
Beauterne’s book appeared in 1840, the very time when Montholon, 
its presumed compiler, was working hard for Louis Napoleon, whose 
chief of staff he became in the futile attempt at Boulogne. The false 
and venomous reference to England at its close, and the effort every- 
where apparent, to glorify the Roman Church, render it suspiciously 
like one of the many pamphlets that were put forth to aid the Preten- 
der’s cause. Montholon, it is true, was incapable of writing that 
religious dissertation, which, viewed in the abstract, is so admirable 
in many ways. It is probable that he had clerical help in working up 
some of his St. Helena notes; and the result took the form of the 
eloquent manifesto, which, through the medium of Lacordaire and 
John Henry Newman, has gained world-wide repute. 

We now have before us some of Montholon’s notes in their first 
form. The most remarkable passage on the subject of religion is the 
following report of Napoleon’s remarks in conversation one evening— 
date not specified : 

“‘Everything proclaims the existence of God; it cannot be 
doubted. As soon as I had the power I made haste to restore religion. 
I made use of it as the basis and root; it was in my eyes the support 
of morality, true principles, and good manners. The restlessness 
of man is such that he must have this vague and mysterious element 
that religion presents to him.’ Some one having remarked that he 
(Napoleon) might finally become a devout man, the Emperor replied 
that he feared not, but that with him unbelief sprang neither from 
caprice nor from an unbridled spirit. ‘Man,’ he added, ‘ought to 
asseverate about nothing, especially about what concerns his last 
moments. * * * To say whence I come, what I am, whither I am 
going, is beyond my thoughts, and yet the thing exists. I am the 


*Gourgaud, “Journal,” I., 454; II., 77, 272; Las Cases, “Mémorial,” IV., 124. 
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watch which exists and does not know itself. The religious senti- 
ment is so consoling that it is a heavenly boon to possess it.’ ”’* 


And on another occasion he said: 


“One believes in God because everything around us proclaims him, 
and the greatest minds have believed in him—not only Bossut, but 
Newton and Leibnitz. Such, literally, has been the case with me in 
the progress of my mind. I felt the need of belief, and I believed. 
But my belief was uncertain after I reasoned. Perhaps I shall believe 
blindly once again. God grant it. I do not offer resistance—assured- 
ly not; I do not ask for anything better. * * * I have never 
doubted about God.”t 

If we are to trust Gourgaud’s “Journal,” Napoleon’s theism was 
very often clouded with doubts; and every external circumstance in- 
vests Gourgaud’s notes with a higher credibility than pertains to those 
of Montholon. For, in the first place, he was a far more truthful man 
than Montholon ; indeed, he was the only one of Napoleon’s four com- 
panions whose word, if uncorroborated, counts for much. Secondly, 
he noted down Napoleon’s conversations day by day, following them 
through their varying moods with Boswellian fidelity, and adding 
occasionally his own remarks and criticisms in a way that shows his 
own naiveté and the lack of the set Bonapartist design which mars 
the works of Las Cases and Montholon. And yet Gourgaud is not 
wholly to be trusted on some topics, probably including that of religion. 
His frankness and his whimsical moods often annoyed the Emperor, 
who took his revenge by nagging at him, and finally seems to. have 
worked so as to drive him from the island. Now Gourgaud was a 
dévot, perhaps he was even an orthodox Catholic; and one of the 
Emperor’s ways of teasing him was to wound his religious feelings. 
This, we think, explains the frequency with which this topic occurs in 
Gourgaud’s “Journal.” Once the Emperor scandalized his faithful 
squire by reading the Bible with a map, and declaring that he intended 
to write a history of the campaigns of Moses. Frequently he vaunted 
the superiority of Mohammedanism over Christianity ; it was simpler: 
“God is great and Mohammed is his prophet,” was its fundamental 
creed. Moreover, the imaums in Egypt had often worsted him by de- 
claring that Christians believed in three gods, and were therefore 
pagans. Then again, Mohammed conquered half the world in ten 
years, a feat which cost Christianity three centuries of struggle.t 


*Comtesse de Montholon’s “Souvenirs,” Appendix I. 
fIbid. Appendix ITI. 
tGourgaud, “Journal,” I., 454; IL., 78, 272, etc. 
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Sometimes he went the length of declaring that all religions were the 
work of man, and on some dozen occasions he professed a thorough- 
going materialism, alleging that Monge, Berthollet, and Laplace held 
materialistic views. 

“T believe that man has been produced by the clay warmed by the 
sun, and combined with electric fluids. What are animals, an ox, 
for example, if not organic matter? * * * Nevertheless, the idea 
of God is the simplest. Who has made all that? * * * Do soldiers 
believe in God? They see the dead fall so fast around them.” 

Montholon then suggested that they should have a chaplain to 
amuse them. Gourgaud protested against the profanity of the motive 
urged; and Napoleon cut short the discussion by saying that he had 
other things to think about.* It is interesting to compare this with 
the calumny which de Beauterne gave to the world in 1840, that the 
British government withheld a priest from them until the Pope inter- 
vened. 

With regard to the divinity of Christ, not a word was said by 
Napoleon to Gourgaud showing that he held that central belief. Of 
the seven entries in Gourgaud’s “Journal” on this theme, at least three 
represent Napoleon as altogether an unbeliever. Twice he expressed 
a doubt whether Jesus ever existed ; and ‘on all occasions he spoke of 
Him in much the same terms that he applied to Mohammed or Plato. 
True, Gourgaud was at St. Helena for only half the period of Na- 
poleon’s exile; but during the twenty-eight months of his stay he 
saw his master constantly and reported his words minutely. It seems 
impossible, then, to set aside his testimony on the ground that 
Napoleon often teased him on religious subjects.t Variable on many 
subjects, the Napoleon of Gourgaud showed no appreciable variation 
with regard to the divinity of Christ. If, then, the Emperor used the 
famous words reported by de Beauterne—‘“Je connais les hommes, 
et je vous dis que Jésus Christ n’est pas homme”—his opinions un- 
derwent a complete change in the last years. 

Are there grounds for believing that such a change came over 
him as he once said he would welcome? The evidence on this subject 
is obscure. Montholon and Bertrand were then almost openly irre- 
ligious ; the Countess de Montholon left for Europe in July, 1819; and 
the Countess Bertrand, who remained, was disliked by the Emperor. 
Two priests, Buonavita and Vignali, arrived in September, 1819; 


*Gourgaud, “Journal,” I., p. 440. 

tBefore Gourgaud left the island he was some weeks with Captain Basil 
Jackson, who, in his work “Waterloo and St. Helena,” set forth Gourgaud’s 
conviction that Napoleon was a materialist. 
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the former of these returned almost at once; Vignali, though far 
from being the ignorant man he has often been described (for he had 
studied medicine and philosophy at Rome, and had recently taken the 
degrees of Ph.D. and M.D.), never won the great man’s confidence. 
Moreover, he was assassinated not long after his return to Corsica in 
1821. There is therefore little left but the gossip of physicians, 
valets, or the commissioners of the Powers, the later lucubrations of 
Montholon, the evidence supplied by Napoleon’s will, and the direc- 
tions which he left for his son. Some doubt even rests on the ques- 
tion whether extreme unction was administered to the dying man. 
Montholon, on his return to Europe, affirmed this to Lord Holland, 
but declared that Vignali had orders to say that it was administered 
solely on his (Montholon’s) responsibility.* Vignali was certainly 
left alone with the sufferer, and doubtless performed the solemn rite; 
but why so much mystery should have been thrown around the mat- 
ter it is hard to say ; except on the supposition that, even in his dying 
hours, Napoleon wished to fence with the judgment of posterity. 

Scarcely more convincing are the references to religious and 
ethical subjects in his will, and in the political testament intended for 
the Duc de Reichstadt. To his son he bequeathed none of those fer- 
vent injunctions as to forgiveness of enemies which Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette in their last hours impressed on the hapless 
Dauphin. Napoleon merely warned his son that religion had a power 
far greater than certain narrow-minded philosophers would allow, 
and that it was “capable of rendering great services to humanity. 
By standing well with the Pope, an influence can be maintained over 
the consciences of a hundred million people.”t One would have 
expected something more inspiring than this from the hand of a con- 
vinced Christian when giving his last advice to his only child. 

The third clause of Napoleon’s will is certainly remarkable for the 
pardon which it proclaimed towards one who had deeply wronged 
him. 

“T have always had reason to be well pleased with my very dear 
wife, Marie Louise. I preserve towards her to my last moments the 
most tender sentiments; I pray her to take heed so as to keep my son 
from the snares which still surround his infancy.” 

Seeing that he knew her to have been long living in adultery with 
“ce polisson de Neipperg,” the passage is remarkable; but he always 
maintained that she “was innocence itself,” and that circumstances 


*Lord Holland’s “Foreign Reminiscences,” p. 316. 
tMontholon, “Captivité de Napoléon,” Vol. III., ch. 6. 
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had been too much for her.* His conduct towards her, as earlier 
towards Josephine, shows him to have been forgiving and indulgent 
towards a crime which must have wounded every instinct of personal 
and family honor, specially strong in a Corsican. The will also tes- 
tifies to his generosity of heart towards those who had helped and 
befriended him in his early days, as in his exile. But its references 
to political opponents are of a very different order. Reverting to his 
execution of the Duc d’Enghien, he defends it as needful for the 
safety, interest, and honor of the French people, and declares that in 
similar circumstances he would repeat the action. Efforts have been 
made to explain away this clause as the result of a sudden access of 
irritation. But it exactly coincides with his opinion on this affair 
expressed to Admiral Cockburn on the voyage to St. Helena,+ and 
must therefore be considered, not as the outburst of an invalid, but 
as a last deliberate defiance to the judgment of the world on that 
outrage. Still worse, perhaps, is the fifth clause of the fourth and 
last codicil, dated April 24, 1821, by which he left ten thousand francs 
to a junior French officer, Cantillon, for seeking to stab Wellington 
in Paris. True, the would-be murderer had been acquitted by a Paris 
jury, but that fact evidently weighed little with Napoleon, who de- 
clared that Cantillon had as much right to murder the oligarch as 
the latter had to send him to St. Helena. He further accused the 
duke of having violated the capitulation of Paris, thereby becoming 
“responsible for the blood of the martyrs, Ney, La Bédoyére, etc., and 
for the crime of having despoiled the museums contrary to the text 
of treaties.” Napoleon must have known the falsity of all these 
charges against Wellington; and it is forever regrettable that he 
soiled his fame by handing down to posterity in the last document 
but one that he ever dictated (for the passage about the Duc d’Eng- 
hien was perhaps the last), three deliberate falsehoods as a justifica- 
tion for rewarding an attempt at murder. 

On the same moral plane is the statement in the will itself: “I 
die prematurely, murdered by the English oligarchy and its assassin 
(sicaire): the English people will not be slow to avenge me.” On 
the day when these words were written (April 15), he knew that he 
was dying of cancer, the disease which carried off his father; the 
attentions of Dr. Arnott, who had been expressly sent by Sir Hudson 
Lowe, were at that time far more effectual than those of Antom- 


*Gourgaud, II., 330, where Napoleon contrasts her with Josephine. 
}“Extract from a Diary of Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockburn,” p. 94 
(London, 1888.) 
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marchi, Napoleon’s own doctor; and the patient recognized the fact, 
finally urging Bertrand and Montholon to effect a reconciliation with 
the Governor. The venomous phrase in the will must therefore be 
interpreted in the light of that significant declaration to Gourgaud, 
which must be quoted in French: 

“Ici, quoi qu’on, jepusi faire, comme il me plait, la réputation du 
gouverneur. Tout ce que je dirai contre lui, de ses mauvais traite- 
ments, de ses idées d’empoisonnement, sera cru.” (“Journal,” ii, 
414). 

The will was the final stab at Sir Hudson Lowe. 

It is hard to reconcile the last authenticated words of Napoleon 
with any heartfelt belief in Christianity. The probability would seem 
to be that he wavered between materialism and theism, inclining more 
and more to the latter belief as the years wore on, but never feeling 
for religion the keen interest that he always manifested for the arts 
of war and of government. Richly gifted as he was in all that per- 
tained to the life of action, and by no means lacking originality and 
taste in the spheres of philosophy and literature, his nature was 
singularly barren on the side of religion. His best certified utter- 
ances on this topic are those of the politician rather than of the 
believer. In his active life he came to look on religion as the useful 
handmaid of the ruler; and his neglect of its real mission to the 
individual developed in him that hardness which was to be his bane 


as Emperor and his misfortune in exile. “I repeat to you (he said 
to Gourgaud on’ the occasion last cited) that you will strike your head 
against the rock, and that rock is myself.” 


J. Hotianp Rose. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PARAGUAY 
EXPEDITION. 


In the year 1858, while the U. S. brig “———,” of the Brazil squadron, 
was lying at Montevideo, a report came down upon the northern breeze 
that our government was about to take serious measures in regard to 
the injuries and insults which had been sustained by our surveying 
vessel, the Water-Witch, and by certain American citizens, at the 
hands of the Paraguayans. 

The officers of the brig were young and ambitious, and they fancied 
they scented war, “a bloody war and a sickly season,” up the river. 
This was natural enough when we consider that there had been no 
powder burned, to speak of, since the close of the Mexican War— 
more than ten years before—and that the station upon which these 
officers found themselves had become a very sleepy one since Rosas 
had been driven out. A chance of any change, especially of “service,” 
was, therefore, exciting news. 

The officers discussed the situation and the pros and cons in a very 
lively way, each one having a perfect plan for an expedition up the 
river, and all agreeing that, if the “———” could only be towed up by a 
steamer, she would easily, single-handed, demolish the Paraguayan 
batteries, disperse their army, and dictate terms of peace at Assuncion. 

Dear, good fellows, all of them! Nearly all saw fighting enough 
afterwards, with the scene laid north, instead of south, of the equator, 
in the momentous war which has caused the Paraguay expedition to 
be almost forgotten, even by those who took part in it. 

The ward-room steward of the little vessel, a worthy Virginian 
negro, loitered and listened, with open ears, to all this loose talk of the 
officers, and very naturally judged, from what he heard, that the decks 
of the “ ”” were soon to run red with gore. The ghastly picture 
conjured up in his mind’s eye so worked upon the steward that he 
forthwith “ran,”—deserted, in fact,—leaving behind him, in his escape 
from imaginary peril, all his wages, as well as abandoning all the 
privileges and emoluments of a ward-room steward. The reason for 
his action (given to his confidants and familiars) was, “that he had 
‘listed for ward-room steward, and not for no Paregoric war!’ 


*Reprinted from the first series of THe Unrrep Servicz MAGAZINE. 
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Unfortunately for the poor steward, he was not aware of the mode 
of recruiting the Oriental or Uruguayan army. Had he been, he 
never would have deserted at Montevideo. I forget whether, at that 
time, there had just been a “revolution,” or there was just going to be 
one, but, at any rate, they wanted soldiers, and had no prejudice 
against colored ones. A deserter from a ship was a godsend, and the 
steward was at once snapped up, and made a high private in the 
national army, where the discipline was rude and accompanied by 
stick, and where the pay was—o. 

One day, some time after the steward’s disappearance, some of the 
officers of the brig were walking out of the land-gate of the town, 
when their attention was attracted by the very curious behavior of a 
sentinel on post there, who, with his piece at “present,” and perfectly 
rigid as to person, was making most horrible contortions of eyes and 
facial muscles. Drawing nearer, they recognized, under the Oriental 
uniform, their runaway steward; and, as they passed him, the poor 
fellow gasped out, “For God’s sake, dear gen’lemen, git me out o’ dis 
fix! Id rather sarve in de Paregoric war!’ Needless to say that 
the poor fellow was promptly reclaimed, and, after undergoing the 
necessary penance, wént cheerfully about his business,—going to 
market, superintending the table, and opening wine and beer for the 
officers ; cheating the latter moderately in these operations, of course, 
after the manner of ward-room stewards. 

This humble individual had the distinction of giving the name by 
which the expedition was best known to those who participated in it— 
the Paregoric war,—not very badly named, either. 

And now let us see what the Paraguay expedition was, and against 
what manner of people it was dispatched. 

Paraguay had been for generations a mysterious country, and it 
had been so especially between the years 1810 and 1840. Like the 
realm of Prester John, almost anything might then be told of it without 
fear of contradiction. Very dark stories were related, in fact, but few 
persons came out thence, at that time, to testify whether those stories 
were true or not. As for Paraguay, she neither denied nor asserted 
anything ; she had a sublime indifference to all foreigners and their 
opinions, and she took good care that domestic opinions did not run 
riot. 

The country known as Paraguay is named from its principal river, 
which rises in the Matto-Grosso of Brazil, near the sources of the 
Amazon, and rolls its grand flood for near two thousand miles before 
it reaches the South Atlantic. The name is now confined to a tract 
about five hundred miles long and two hundred wide (between 19° 
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and 28° S., and 54° and 59° W.); but the whole immense coutttry 
éast of the Andes and south of Brazil was originally called Paraguay 
by the Spaniards. Paraguay has moderate mountaifis and ‘great plains, 
a vast extent of jungle and swamp, forests full of rare woods, and a 
plantation country of great fertility. The country lies partly within 
the tropics and partly within the temperate zone, and almost everything 
which is good for man seems capable of cultivation in some part of her 
domain. ; 

The Fauna and Flora of Northern Paraguay resemble those of 
Brazil, while in the south they aré Argentine, even approaching Pata- 
gonian. Within her limits are found all the animals of the two zones, 
from the jaguar and cougar, the bear, tapir and deer, to the casso- 
wary and the American ostrich, beside an immense variety of other 
birds, mostly of curious and gorgeous plumage. A great variety of 
rattlesnakes, boas, and other serpents abound, and vampire bats and 
many fioxiots insects are also common, while certain portions of the 
country are quite free from all of them. Horses, horned cattle, and 
sheep are ‘plentiful; the two first thriving exceedingly well, the last 
moderately. The aboriginal Guaranis of Paraguay have been crossed 
with the Spanish ahd negro races—the latter introduced as slaves by 
the Spaniards. The mixture of white and Indian blood has produced 
not a bad race, which forms the mass of the population, there not being 
near so fnany negtoes or mulattoes now in Paraguay as there were at 
the close of the last century. The prevailing mixed race is very fertile; 
and but for wnprecedénted oppression and tyranny, and wholesale 
destruction in war, to an extent unparalleled elsewhere, the popula- 
tion would now be very dénse. Man for man, this mixed race is not 
so strong as the Notth American or the European, but they are supple, 
active, and very apt for atms, while their ability to stand prolonged 
operations and their splendid courage under fire have excited the 
admiration of the whole world. These people require but little ih 
the way of food, and will stand short rations a long time if they have 
their tobacco aiid maté. In color they. are dark brown, and they are 
seldom above the medium stature. Matrying early, they generally 
have a fiumerous progeny, as, irideed, do the few pure whites in the 
country. 

The Paraguayan’s dependence for subsistence is entirely upon his 
own soil. They grow excellent cotton, corn, mandioc, rice, beans, 
coffee, and fruits of many kinds; while their tobacco is preferred by 
many to that of the Habana ; and they have stigar-cane, the suckers of 
which, if irrigated, remain useful for ten or twelve years. For three 
hundred years the women have woven ahd worn a mixed stuff of wool 
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and cotton beautifully dyed. They have an abundance of excellent 
clay, from which bricks and tiles are made, and limestone and salt 
are plentiful within their borders. Moreover, in hardly any other part 
of the world is to be found such a variety of hard and beautiful woods, 
impervious to the attacks of ants, and almost proof against the tooth 
of time. The Ilex Paraguaiensis, or yerba maté, is an indigenous 
shrub, which furnishes the universal drink, besides being sought for 
by all the inhabitants of the Argentine Confederation as well. This 
“yerba” has always been a government monopoly in Paraguay, and 
looked upon as the most certain source of revenue. It is packed in 
raw-hide bags, and fifty millions of pounds is not an unusual annual 
consumption. The tea is drunk from a small gourd, which is mounted 
in silver or pewter, by means of a tube called a bombilla, with a per- 
forated bulb, which is used to prevent the particles of the leaf from 
coming into the mouth as the tea is sucked up. Paraguay tea is a 
most grateful and excellent stimulant, and almost indispensable to the 
natives. The people tan excellent leather with indigenous barks, and 
have many necessary industries well established. Indeed, it would be 
hard to find a more self-supporting population. 

The splendid river which forms the western border of Paraguay is 
always navigable, while the Parana, on the other side, is so subject 
to violent fluctuations that its navigation is very uncertain; but this 
is of comparatively small importance, as the elder Lopez, many years 
ago, built a railroad which tapped the most productive part of the 
country, carrying to the capital, Assuncion, the yerba, hides, and other 
important articles of trade. 

The discoverers who carried out the exploration of South America, 
from the Spanish Main down, must have had grand experiences. Be- 
sides the privilege of being the “first ever to burst into that silent sea,” 
as they pressed south they saw in the Brazils such scenery and such 
vegetation as had never met their eyes before. Whether they were 
Iberians, Provencals, or Genoese, we know what a contrast that coast 
must have presented to their own sun-dried native shores. 

Among them, Juan Dias de Solis discovered the great estuary of 
the Plata in 1516, and sailed up it until he came to an island where 
great rivers emptied. Here he found an Indian town, the inhabitants 
of which he chose to consider gentle savages, and, landing among 
them, with threescore and ten of his men, was straightway set upon, 
killed, roasted, and eaten in the very sight of the Spaniards who re- 
mained on board ship, and who were powerless to offer any assistance. 
In fact, they were so dismayed by this reception that they sailed out 
of the river again, and never furled sails or let an anchor go until they 
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were safe in old Spain. Some authorities state that this incident 
occurred on the island of Martin Garcia, but most of them place it 
upon the mainland, near Colonia. 

It was at least ten years before the Spaniards came back, this time 
under Sebastian Cabot. He passed above Martin Garcia, and entered 
the Parana, getting some idea of the hugeness of his discovery. 

By 1536 the great.river had been explored, and’a fort was built at 
Assuncion by Juan de Ayola, just opposite to where the Pilcomayo 
comes into the Paraguay from the Gran Chaco. This’ site, well 
chosen, has ever since been the capital of Paraguay, and has been the 
scene of some of the most curious passages of modern history. While 
prosecuting his observations and conquests among the wild tribes of 
the interior, Ayola fell a victim to their treachery and ferocity. 
Cabéca de Vaca and Irala succeeded him,—two leaders whose exploits 
and marches occupy a large space in the pages of the chroniclers. 
After these appeared the real tamer of the native tribes, and the real 
founder of the state of Paraguay, in the person of Pédro de la Gasca, 
who succeeded in joining hands across the Cordillera with his country- 
men in Peru. Close upon his time came the founding of the “mis- 
sions,” the Spanish Jesuits establishing a sort of theocratic-communis- 
tic government, so to speak, which would ‘have been almost impossible 
with any other people, or in a country less remote from the busy 
world. The condition of things produced by their rule was the fore- 
runner of the curious government which we shall see was later exer- 
cised by Dr. Francia and the Lopezes, father and son. 

On gaining control the Jesuits closed the country to all strangers, 
and among the natives, their willing serfs, lived a life stranger than 
that found in almost any other history of human effort, so’ curiously 
was intense bigotry, pride of place, and self-indulgence mingled, in 
their case, with philanthropy and,’ sometimes, self-denial approaching 
self-abnegation. Up to a certain point the Mission Jesuits had ‘great 
success, bringing urider strict rule, and rendering industrious and 
self-supporting, a population not by nature intended for hard work 
or implicit. obedience. Much as the “society” made them then the 
Paraguayans remain to our day: 

After sixty years of labor in developing a most curious state of 
society the Jesuits were suddenly expelled from the country, as they 
have often been in other regions, apparently just in the fruition of 
their hopes and efforts. Their mission often seems to have been to 
prepare and plant the soil that others may harvest. 

After the expulsion of the Jesuits Paraguay became for a time 
simply one of the provinces under the Spanish crown, but was saved 
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by its remoteness from participation in many of theif vicissitudes and 
distresses. In the days before steam the stéady and powerful current 
of the great river rendered approach from the outside world tedious 
and uncertain, and, as a consequence, Paraguay was left very much 
to herself. 

When the Spanish monarchy fell, before the arms and artifices of 
Napoleon, great upheavals followed in all Spanish America, the 
ground-swell caused by which continues to surge, and sometimes to 
break, in those lands. So far as Paraguay was concerned, there was, 
during these troublous times, some fighting, but much more negotia- 
tion; and the agitation ended in the establishment of the complete 
independence of that country, the business having been principally 
managed by that remarkable man, Dr. Francia. 

A congress was then summoned, and a consular government 
formed, consisting of Francia, Yégros, and two or three others. Most 
of these not being men of ability or fotce, matters soon became in- 
volved, and Francia withdrew from the Junta, in order that they 
might realize how mitch they needed his clear Head athd business 
habits. He was not long absent, for, being implored to return to office, 
he did so, and soon after suppressed his colleagues eritirely. Some time 
afterwards he caused Yégros (the only one of any prominence at all) 
to be shot upon a charge of conspiracy. In 1814 Francia caused hirh- 
self to be made sole dictator for five years, the reason urged being the 
necessity for a strofig government during the crisis through which 
the Hispano-American coloriies were passing. They certainly got a 
strong govérnment in Paraguay, the people little knowing what a 
King Stork they had called to rule over therh. 

In 1816, by perfectly simiple means fot one in his position, he was 
permitted by an ignorant and subservient corigress to nominate him- 
self perpetual dictator, when he at once commenced to terrorize the 
country by laying snares for, and arraigning all whom he imagined 
were, or miglit be, his enemies. It is probable that the greater number 
of these were entirely ifinocent of any design against him. 

Being now clothed with absolute power,—and wieldirig that power 
with a merciless hand,—he decreed the absolute isolation of the coun- 
try, permitting the people no relations whatever with the outside 
world. If persons succeeded in introducing themselves, from any mo- 
tive, within Paraguayan borders, they were indefinitely detained. No 
native was ever suffered to leave the countty at all,—and there were 
very few exceptions in the cases of foreigners, and these only after 
long detention. 

Robertson was, perhaps, the only person who depatted with Fran- 
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cia’s etitire approbation, for the reason that the dictator hoped to profit 
by his services as an agent in England; but the cafny young Scot 
forgot to come back again. 

Reugger and Longchamps, the Swiss surgeons, were allowed, 
grudgingly, to escapé, and a very few English and Argentines were 

rescued by diplomatic eqtivocation on the part of Sir Woodbine Par- 
ish, the British minister at Buenos Ayres. 

Bonpland, the eminent and benevolent French naturalist, the for- 
mer companion of Humboldt, fell into Francia’s displeasure because 
he planted a nursery of yerba-trees in Corrientes, usefully employing 
many idle hands, but thus interfering with a Paraguayan monopoly. 
He was seized by a band dispatched for the purpose, and summarily 
hurried over to Paraguay, where he was brutally treated, and detained 
for no less than nine years, in spite of the efforts of his friends and 
repeated diplomatic representations on the part of the French and 
English governments. Just as Bonpland had succeeded in establishing 
a plantation in Paraguay and was beginning the world again, the ty- 
rant changed his mind, and poor Bonpland was, without the slightest 
warning, set across the river in a canoe, and left, penniless, to shift for 
himself once more. He never left South America, and died about 
twenty years ago, at a great age, in Entre Rios. 

Dr. Francia was the son of a Brazilian named Franca, who had 
been brought to Paraguay many years before, to manage the tobacco 
factories anid plafitations,—always an important industry in that coun- 
try, where even the women and children smoke. His son, the future 
dictator, was originally intended for the church, ahd was educated at 
the University of Cordova, then the great school of all Spanish South 
America. But ittstead of receiving the torisure he becatne a proféssor 
of the limited learning of that age atid place, and later, an advocate 
of the courts. 

But, to return to his adtninisttation of the affairs of Pataguay. As 
has been said, on obtaining supreme power he quickly concentrated 
within his own hands all the functions of the state, and formed ati 
afmy—which constituted his body-guard, police, ahd executioners— 
entitely frorn the half-breed population and the Indiatis, with whorn 
he rendered hitnself popular by decreeifig the civil death of all Span- 
iards. For twenty-seven yeats he successfully carried out his systett 
of terrorism and isolation, being finally carried off at a fipe old age, 
by apoplexy, as is supposed. 

His own ofders prevented any assistance from teaching him in his 
last moments, as no one dared to address him, thuch less to enter his 
apartment, without expréss Orders, the penalty being death. 
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This strange being assumed the title of “El Suprémo,” and was 


thus spoken of by all Paraguayans for a ‘generation ; and such was the 
terror of his name that for years after his death he was always re- 
ferred to, with bated breath, as “El Difunto.” 

Francia repeatedly received overtures for alliance with the Argen- 
tine Confederation and requests to send delegates to their congress, 
which he treated with silent contempt, and, on the contrary, devoted 
himself to the complete sequestration of his country,—to perfecting 
what was perhaps the most absolute and curiously perfect tyranny the 
world has ever seen, and to so carrying out, in all its possibilities, the 
system of society devised by the Jesuits, that he became thoroughly 
independent of all the outside world. The climate rendered little 
necessary to sustain life, and necessaries, and even luxuries, grew 
generously in response to the slightest amount of labor. There was 
no public revenue or budget, as we understand such things. Francia 
used the public money as he saw fit, and there were none to call him 
to account; the previous training of the population and the excep- 
tional geographical position of the country rendered his course com- 
paratively easy. 

Space is needed even to hint at his far-reaching and cold-blooded 
tyranny, or to tell of the thousands whom he executed,—often after 
prolonged imprisonment and torture. He most frequently served out, 
with his own hands, the three ball-cartridges, which were all he al- 
lowed for an execution, and then saw the sentence carried out from 
his window,—the bayonet being frequently. employed to finish what 
the ball-cartridges did not accomplish. 

The best people in the country—many of them former friends of 
the dictator—were kept in prison and in irons, generally under charges 
of conspiracy, until death released them, or until some attempt at in- 
tercession recalled their existence to Francia, when they were brought 
out and shot, the intercessor being pretty sure to suffer the same 
punishment. ; 

Francia expected by this course to preserve his rule and to prevent 
the introduction of liberal ideas. He certainly succeeded ; but there is 
no doubt that most of his executions were the result of private malice 
or insane suspicion. The story is told of him that he kept in prison a 
formerly successful rival in the affections of a fair Paraguayan for ex- 
actly the number of years and months that the rival had enjoyed his 
success, and then had him brought out and shot. In his early life he 
is said to have been given to almost every vice, but when he came to 
power he completely abandoned these. Cool, crafty, suspicious, and 
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cruel, he still showed a degree of personal vanity which led him to do 
many ridiculous things, at which no one, however, dared to smile. 

By his spies and agents he interfered in every concern of life, even 
the most trivial, and was known to shoot or hang mechanics who were 
unskillful in their trades,—“pour encourager les autres,’—thus in- 
suring the very best exertions of those whom he employed. The dis- 
cipline of his army was, for his purposes, perfect, for he made them so 
feared and hated that their only hope and safety was in the favor of 
their master. The cultivation of the land was often carried on by the 
léva or corvée,—to the profit of the state, himself, and his army, which 
was well clothed, armed, and paid. 

To obtain from foreign countries those things which were consid- 
ered absolutely indispensable, such as gold lace, epaulettes, muskets, 
and jewelry, fine wines, letter-paper, etc., he had a depot at Itapua, on 
the Parana, opposite the Brazilian frontier, where exchanges of yerba 
and hides were carried on under his own regulations. He fixed the 
prices, and afterwards retailed the European goods, by his agents, 
from shops which were guarded by. his soldiers, who saw that no one 
got any more than “El Suprémo” thought he ought to have and gave 
him a permit for. 
trolling idea with Francia, and caused him to be continually adding 

The fear of assassination at last (very naturally) became the con- 
people quite recently added to it. 
to his list of persons for execution. When death-at last put an end to 
his atrocities this list was found, withthe names of many inoffensive 

He was served by two. or three black slave women, and by his 
secretary and barber, a half-breed, named Patifios, who was the Olivier 
le Dain to this other Louis XI. Ignoring his family, and refusing, 
with brutal words, to visit his father upon his death-bed, he made one 
exception in regard to a sister, who was allowed to make his cigars for 
him ; and even these he is said to have unrolled, for fear of poison. It 
was never known in which of several houses he would sleep, and he 
never went out without arms and wearing some armor under § his: 
clothing. A strong escort accompanied him in his afternoon rides, 
the cathedral bell always being rung before he set out, so that every 
one might go within and close their houses. If, unluckily, any one 
was belated, he was obliged to throw himself upon the ground until 
“El Suprémo” passed. Such’ was the wretched life this man led, and 
seems to have enjoyed. He is said to have had a high opinion of 
everything French, and to have especially admired Robespierre and 
Napoleon. Modeled upon the literature of the eighteenth century, im 
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which he was tolefably well read, his own writing was stilted and 
pedafitic. Thete aré really no records of his long reign. He died 
intestate, and left cornparatively little propetty, arid no written direc- 
tions of any kind. _ Even his aittograph is said not to be common. The 
written instructions to his police were few, and were returned to him 
indorsed with their execution, and then destroyed. When he died at 
last, he left merely a name which was a bogey to scare the masses 
with for many a long year; and the more ignoratit looked for him to 
reappear, esteéming the repoft of his death as one of his deep-laid 
schemes to entrap his enemies and the uriwary. Carlyle, in his essay 
upon Francia, with that wrong-headedfiess which is chatactetistic of 
the grim philosopher of Chelsea, praises Francia highly; but all that 
Carlyle cotild kiiow about him at the time he wrote was derived from 
Reugger and Longchamps, and the Robertsons, atid they ate very far 
from giving any pleasant traits of him. 

The Paraguayans, after his trainitig, and that of the Jesuits, could 
not do without a master. After his death one Médina seized the gov- 
eftnment ; but, the troops not favoring him, his tenute was short. Then 
a congtess was held, which, in 1841, decréed a consular government, 
Carlos Antonio Lopez, a nephew of Francia, and Don Mafiatio Alonzo 
being made consuls for three years. 

Don Mafiano was not a very able mati, and when fhe thtee years 
expired he was quietly relegated to obsctirity, and Lopez became sole 
ruler, with the title of Permanent President. He was of very different 
physical and moral type from Francia, and had some htimati sympathy 
in his composition ; but he was more ignorant, and, in his way, quite 
as jealous of his power as ever El Suprémo had been. 

He contciliated the Indiatis by making them citizens; atid awate 
of the ridicule, as well as the eletnerit of danger due to the cotnplete 
isolation of the country by Fraticia, he proceeded to operi the way for 
commerce. The gteat river has beer open éver since, éxcept duritig 
blockades. This actiori of his brought on hostilities with Rosas, then 
in supreme power at Buerios Ayres, who not otily clainied fort the 
lower provinces the exclusive navigation of the Parana, from jtitiction 
down, but also demanded the submission of Paraguay herself. Lopez’s 
refusal of these demands brought ofi a war, which was ificoncltisive. 

In 1855, Lopez made treaties of commerce with the pletipotenti- 
aries of England, Ftance, Sardinia, and the United States, the negotia- 
tions being at Assungion, and foreign vessels for the first time afrived 
at that city for purposes of trade. During the previous yeat he had 
gone through the form of a re-election for teti years, and had made 
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extensive preparations for reorganizing his army, and for importing 
material for an arsenal, foundries, and a dock-yard, with skilled labor 
for operating them. All these works were fairly under way when, in 
1862, Lopez died, having previously exercised the right, which he had 
caused to be conferred upon him, of nominating a successor, who was 
his son, Francisco Solano Lopez, the person whose bloody and des- 
perate struggle with Brazil, and whose deservedly miserable death at 
the hands of the Brazilians, are matters of quite recent history. 

With the younger Lopez we have nothing to do, and for our pur- 
poses this slight sketch of Paraguayan history may cease with his 
father’s time. 

The United States Government had, in the year 1853, sent a small 
expedition, in the steamer Water-Witch, under the command of 
Lieutenant Page, to survey and explore the Plata and its tributaries. 
Page had been well received by the authorities of all the different 
states, and Lopez, especially, seemed to enter with great heartiness into 
the undertaking. 

The American expedition was by no means idle, and added very 
much to our knowledge of all these countries and their resources and 
wants, The charts which they made of the rivers which watered them 
were most important, one of the first discoveries being a new channel 
at the junction of the Parana and Uruguay, which entirely did away 
with the importance of Martin Garcia as a military station, which 
island, commanding the only previously known entrance of the great 
rivers, had always been prominent in all treaty stipulations. 

Page, moreover, demonstrated that by the course of these river- _ 
channels a vessel of nine feet draught could penetrate nearly two thou- 
sand miles into the heart of the continent, and bring down the pro- 
ductions of a very rich country without transhipment. 

The work of the survey went on very well in every respect until 
February, 1855, when the Water-Witch was fired upon by the Para- 
guayan fort of Itapiri while in the neutral waters of the Parana. A 
quartermaster was killed on the spot, and Lieutenant Jeffers, who 
was in temporary command, promptly returned the fire; but, the point 
of honor having been sustained, and knowing the lightly-armed vessel 
to be unable to cope with the fort, he withdrew, and reported to Page, 
who hastened to Montevideo to lay the matter before Commodore 
Salter, who then commanded our squadron on the coast of South 
America. 

And now let us see how this state of hostilities came about. 

Lopez had been seriously offended by Page’s ascent of the river 
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into Brazilian territory, saying that it was impossible for him to dis- 
criminate between a scientific expedition and any other, and that the 
Brazilians would now insist upon the same privileges as the Americans. 
After a time, however, the President appeared to be appeased, and the 
usual relations were resumed; but it seems that the offence was not 
really forgiven by the arrogant and ignorant dictator. 

The real key to the Paraguayan difficulty, however, is to be found 
in the relations of E. A. Hopkins and Lopez,—the irritation caused 
by an open quarrel between them reacting upon the surveying expedi- 
tion, and culminating in the attack upon the Water-Witch. 

Hopkins was an American, originally a midshipman in our navy, 
from which he resigned, and, while still a very young man, had become 
interested if projects connected with the opening of Paraguay to 
commerce. He had been sent, in 1845, as a special agent or commis- 
sioner from the United States to congratulate the state of Paraguay 
upon having adopted a republican form of government after the long 
dictatorship. This seems to have been rather a premature proceeding 
on our part in the light of subsequent events, but was at least well 
meant. Hopkins exceeded his instructions, and offered the media- 
tion of our Government in the war then going on between Buenos 
Ayres and Paraguay; and as soon as he learned of this the President 
of the United States revoked Hopkins’s appointment. Hopkins was a 
fine-looking man, of adventurous and sanguine temperament, fluent in 
speech, and in the full flush of health and strength, and he so favor- 
ably impressed Lopez that the latter gave him every promise of as- 
. sistance in his projects. 

Hopkins returned to the United States, and there interested some 
capitalists, principally of Rhode Island, in his schemes, and returned 
to Paraguay, in 1853, as manager of the “United States and Paraguay 
Navigation Company,” and also holding a commission as United 
States consul at Assungion. A steamer called El] Paraguay was dis- 
patched by the company, loaded with boilers, agricultural implements, 
and other articles, but she was disabled on the voyage, and obliged to 
put into Maranham in distress, where she was sold, as well as her 
cargo. Other consignments were, however, sent out, land was pur- 
chased, saw-mills erected for cutting the valuable woods of the country, 
and cigar-factories started under Cuban foremen. But after a time 
Lopez seems to have discovered that the principal profits would inure 
to the company, and not to himself, as was the custom in Paraguay, 
so he began to grow cool towards his new friends. 

Hopkins, in his double capacity, carried a high hand, and was not 
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so conciliating as he should have been if he intended to succeed in his 
enterprise, for Lopez was absolute in his own country. 

Open discord broke out between them at last, on account of an 
assault made by a soldier upon Hopkins’s brother, who was riding out 
with a foreign lady, and who dispersed a drove of cattle which were 
being driven by the soldier. No soldier or citizen of Paraguay would 
have dared to make an assault of the kind unless it was pretty well 
understood that the Americans were out of favor. In most countries 
the case would have been settled in a police court, but in that land the 
President was police judge as well as everything else, and he took 
exception to the language in which the complaint against his soldier 
was couched. Our consul espoused his brother’s cause with great 
fervor, and there was bluster on both sides, a personal squabble, and 
a paper war. Hopkins’s exequatur was revoked by the angry Lopez, 
who had only been waiting for an excuse to do so, and he then at once 
began to obstruct the operations of the American company,—prevent- 
ing, by edict, the natives from working for them, and so harassing 
them that they were compelled to stop all work. 

Hopkins was powerless against supreme and irresponsible power, 
and finally decided to leave the country, with his assistants and all 
portable property. But as soon as it became known that he was per- 
sonally obnoxious to Lopez, no trading vessel would take them or 
their effects, for fear of sharing in the interdiction of the American 
company. Hopkins naturally appealed to Page, who understood 
Lopez by this time, but could do nothing with him; and so, after a 
good deal of minor diplomacy, ‘which had no result except to renew 
and develop the ill feeling on both sides, the American naval com- 
mander determined to take his countrymen away in the Water-Witch. 

Lopez was by this time worked up into a perfect fury, and just 
then, as luck would have it, the bearer of the treaty of commerce with 
the United States arrived, that document now only wanting Lopez’s 
signature to complete it. Lopez flatly declined to ratify the treaty, or 
even to receive the commissioner, and things were very unpleasant in 
all respects. 

In spite of threats and of the warlike appearance of Lopez’s navy 
of four or five brigs and schooners, the Water-Witch proceeded an- 
molested down the river, with her passengers and their effects, and 
Page thought himself clear of further complications. But Lopez had 
by no means done with him, and very soon after occurred the firing 
upon the Water-Witch from the fort Itapira, which has already been 
described. 
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It is possible that if Commodore Salter had had a vessel fit for 
the purpose ready to dispatch forthwith to Itapiru, Lopez would have 
come to terms at once, But the commodore had no such vessel, and 
so referred the matter to the authorities at home. 

President Buchanan, in his first message, reviews all these transac- 
tions, and recommends to Congress a demand for satisfaction, in a firm 
but conciliatory spirit, and goes on to say that “this will more probably 
be granted if the Executive should have authority to use other means 
in the event of refusal.” 

In June, 1858, a joint resolution authorized the President “to 
adopt such measures as in his judgment may be necessary and advis- 
able for the purpose of adjusting the differences between the United 
States and the Republic of Paraguay, in connection with the attack 
upon the U. S. S. Water-Witch, and with other measures referred to.” 

A commissioner—Mr, Bowlin, of Missouri—was appointed to carry 
on negotiations. He had full powers to settle the difficulty amicably, 
if possible, and was to obtain satisfaction for the grievances of the 
American citizens who had been forcibly despoiled of their property 
and had their business broken up. A naval force was to accompany 
him, but only to be employed as a last alternative, 

Those who knew anything of Lopez and of Paraguay, did not 
doubt a stubborn resistance to our demands. 

The United States men-of-war then upon the Brazil station were 
the St. Lawrence, a sailing frigate of fifty guns; the sloop Falmouth, 
twenty ; and the Dolphin, Bainbridge, and Perry, of from four to six 
guns each,—all sailing vessels. In addition to these there were sent 
out the frigate Sabine, fifty; the sloop Preble, sixteen; the Supply 
and Release, store-ships; and the steamers Fulton, Water-Witch, and 
Harriet Lane, all three paddle-steamers of light draught, the latter 
being lent by the Treasury Department. In addition to these naval 
vessels, there were chartered for the expedition seven steamers which 
had been engaged in carrying coal and grain in the coasting trade, 
and which were hastily converted into armed vessels, carrying two 
g-inch guns each. The frigates and sloops were not, of course, in- 
tended to attempt the ascent of the river, but were to send launches 
with howitzers. The personnel of the whole squadron did not, prob- 
ably, exceed two thousand five hundred; and perhaps eighteen hun- 
dred, including the drafts from the large vessels, actually ascended 
the river. 

Commodore W. B. Shubrick, with Commander Page as fleet-cap- 
tain, and Commander Percival Drayton as aid to the flag-officer, went 
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out in the frigate Sabine to command the expedition. The Sabine 
also carried Commissioner Bowlin, who was instructed to insist upon 
an indemnity of at least five hundred thousand dollars, or a submis- 
sion of the claim to arbitration. He was to ascend the river to As- 
suncion, and put himself in communication with Lopez for that pur- 
pose, leaving most of the naval force at some convenient point below. 

About this period of the operations comes into prominence General 
Urquiza, of Entre Rios, one of the most influential of the military men 
who have shaped the later history of the states of the Plata. 

José Justo de Urquiza was born in Entre Rios in the year 1800, 
and rose by sheer force of character from an ordinary “estanciéro” to 
be chief of the state. During the struggle between the “Federales” 
and “Unitarios” he at first sided with Rosas, but after a time declared 
against him, and finally totally defeated him at Santos Lugares, Rosas 
soon after flying from the country, and taking refuge in England. 
Urquiza then succeeded to the government of the whole of the Argen- 
tine provinces except Buenos Ayres. He led the life of a feudal baron 
on his vast estates in Entre Rios, but evinced enlightenment by estab- 
lishing institutions of learning, and especially a college for the youth 
of the country, and by favoring the development of the natural re- 
sources and the commerce of the country, as well as the navigation of 
the rivers. 

But at times he still showed that he was a Guacho, as a single 
anecdote of him will prove. In one of his campaigns he captured a 
hated and dangerous enemy, and carried him about captive for many 
months, causing him every night to be chained to a lance in his own 
bivouac. This was worthy of an ancient Scythian. 

In 1861, Urquiza was named general-in-chief of the Argentine 
Confederation, when he at once declared war against Buenos Ayres, 
but was handsomely whipped by General Mitré, who, however, al- 
lowed him to retire once more to Entre Rios as governor. To finish | 
the account of him, we may say that in 1868 he was a candidate for 
the presidency against Sarmiento, but was defeated by the latter ; and 
two years later he was assassinated by General Jordan in one of the 
everlasting political broils which have been the curse of that country. 

This General Urquiza was much disquieted by the idea that the 
United States should send a force into the interior of the country, 
feeling sure that a collision with Paraguay would, sooner or later, 
create such changes that the old order of things, especially comfort- 
able dictatorships, would be done away with. As soon, therefore, as 
the expedition arrived at Montevideo he set himself to work, by means 
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of his agents, to discover just what the American commissioner’s in- 
structions were. Easily succeeding in this,——for our rural diplomat 
was no match for him,—he at once hastened up the river to Lopez, 
and counseled him in the most emphatic terms to avoid collision, and 
to accept arbitration. Lopez had great respect for Urquiza’s judg- 
ment, and rather sulkily consented to be governed by his advice. 
Lopez had then some works at Humaita, the place afterwards so 
celebrated as a stronghold, and there were some batteries at and 
below Assuncion. Reports and opinions differed, however, as to the 
strength of these works. Many people supposed that we would have 
come to grief if hostilities had actually commenced. Considering what 
the Paraguayans afterwards accomplished against the allied fleets and 
armies, and considering the character of the vessels of which our 
force was composed, it is altogether probable that we would have had 
a warm reception, and probably have suffered serious loss. “Quien 
sabe?” The commissioner and the flag-officer, accompanied by Ur- 
quiza, went up to Assungion in the Fulton, and, after some parley, 
came to terms. Lopez demurred to the amount of compensation de- 
manded, and it was finally agreed that commissioners from each side 
should meet in Washington as soon as possible to settle the amount. 
Apologies were then made for the attack upon the Water-Witch, and 
the cloud of war was dissipated. 

Urquiza was so delighted with this peaceful solution of the diffi- 
culty that he presented Commissioner Bowlin with a splendid diamond 
snuff-box and Commodore Shubrick with a sword, and afterwards 
entertained them handsomely at his grand residence, San José, in 
Entre Rios. Our Congress did not act upon the convention agreed 
upon at Assuncion until May, 1860. Sefior Don José Berges, the 
Paraguayan commissioner, had then been waiting at Washington for 
some time, and finally Mr. Cave Johnson was appointed to meet him 
on the part of the United States. In spite of the fact that they were 
* brought together for the sole purpose of determining the amount of 
compensation due to Paraguay, these gentlemen reopened the whole 
question, reargued it, and finally decided that Paraguay was not 
legally responsible for any damages in the matter of the American 
company. Mr. Buchanan was, naturally, much displeased at this 
result of their deliberations, and sent a message to Congress, in 
which he stated that the commissioners had decided a question which 
had not been referred to them. By this time the midsummer of 1860 
had come round, with all its excitements and anxieties, and by the 
time Congress met again our domestic difficulties engrossed the 
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thoughts of every one, and in a few months the dreadful civil war 
blotted out from the memory of most people the comparatively in- 
significant Paraguay expedition and its barren termination. 

The vessels composing that expedition had been sent an immense 
distance, at a very great expense and risk, into the far interior of a 
remote country, an apology had been extracted from Lopez, and our 
honor thus vindicated, but no material reparation was ever made by 
him. 
Such—throwing out minor details—is believed to be a fair résumé 
of the facts connected with the Paraguay Expedition of 1858-59. 
The vessels which composed the expedition have already been men- 
tioned. 

The appearance of the chartered ones did not fail to excite’ the 
smiles of foreign naval men, and to give rise to grave apprehensions 
for the result, in case of fighting, in the minds of our more thought- 
ful officers. Yet their ships’ companies went out in them for a long 
voyage, and a prospect of battle on arrival, with the same cheerful 
and unquestioning obedience and confidence which, two or three years 
later, carried our navy through the winter blockade in an improvised 
fleet. 

Of the chartered steamers, four or five were familiarly known in 
the expedition as “Cromwellians,” or “Parker Veiners,”—the first de- 
rived from the owners, then well known in the coastwise trade, and 
the latter from the name of a certain kind of coal which they carried. 
The sole merit of these vessels consisted in their light draught of 
water. They were screw-propellers—queer, ungainly craft—of the 
kind of model which is said to be built by the mile, and sawed off in 
lengths to suit purchasers. Their very light upper decks were occu- 
pied by a very long range of deck-houses, beginning with a pilot- 
house away forward, from whence they were steered, like a river 
steamboat, by long rods and chains, which often got “jammed in a 
sheave” at inconvenient times, and would have been a poor reliance in 
action. Above the deckhouses projected a single smoke-stack and 
schooner’s masts, spreading very little canvas; indeed, their sailing 
power was very nearly nil. Their engines and boilers required tender 
care and a deal of tinkering, as well as stops at all hours to “screw 
up.” These vessels were wall-sided and high out of water, from 
having been built upon to increase their capacity, their top sides being 
of inch plank, through the seams and crevices of which one was able 
to get glimpses of the outer world, as he lay in his bunk, and through 
which driving rain or spray not unfrequently penetrated to awaken 
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the sleeper. The engines and boilers entirely cut off all communica- 
tion between the forward and after parts below decks. The gun- 
deck, forward of the engines, had two large ports cut on each side, 
so that the two g-inch guns could be fought together in battery. 
These pieces or ordnance each vessel carried out and brought home 
again in her hold, the carriages being secured amidships. With the 
weather we were favored with the ports were generally kept open, 
rendering the “gun-deck” the pleasantest part of the vessel. 

About the time this improvised squadron was ready for sea the 
writer was broken out from shore duty by a peremptory order to one 
of the “Cromwellians,” and in less than forty-eight hours afterwards 
was steaming out past Sandy Hook “on the war-path.” The vessel 
to which he was attached had, with a twin sister, been detailed for 
the incidental duty, so to speak, of conveying to Venezuela General 
Paez and his suite, and, after restoring them to their native soil, were 
to make the best of their way to the River of Plate. 

General Paez’s name had been for many years associated with the 
civil wars, the politics, and the progress of Venezuela, but more than 
once the star of his enemies had been in the ascendant, and he had 
suffered both imprisonment and exile. When driven from the country 
the last time he had taken up his residence in New York, and he had 
just then been recalled by a “revolution” in his favor. 

Our government, for various reasons, favored his restoration to 
power, and sought to do him honor and evince good will by offering 
passage in a government vessel for him and all his followers. Per- 
haps better vessels might have been selected, but the flag was the main 
thing, and the Venezuelans are, as a rule, better judges of horses and 
cattle than they are of ships. 

Table furniture, provisions, and wine in abundance had been placed 
on board for the use of the party. Our commander gave up his cabin 
to the passengers, and all became members of the ward-room mess. 

There were a good many of these people, and the ward-room, as 
well as the cabin, was full of cots. The officers of the ship slept in 
bunks, in two tiers, with curtains, their apartment being a square box 
or pen nearly the depth of the vessel; in fact, it had been the grain- 
bin of the ship when she was in the coasting trade. Sometimes, when 
she was employed as a collier, it had held coal. 

Among our passengers were two sons of General Paez, middle- 
aged men. There were some military men whose fortunes were linked 
with that of the general, but the status of most of the passengers we 
never could discover. Included among the list of followers were two 
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New York “Bowery girls,” going out, ostensibly, to teach the Ven- 
ezuelans how to work the sewing-machine. 

As is often the case early in December, we had fine weather for 
leaving our coast, and a fair run down to the Virgin Passage, but our 
passengers succumbed when we passed the light-ship, and most of 
them never emerged until we entered the harbor of St. Thomas. Some 
of them had set squadrons in the field, broken wild horses, and las- 
soed the untamed bull of the Ilafios, but that availed them nothing 
against the waters of the Gulf Stream and the eccentric motions of 
the craft which carried them and their fortunes. 

I really think that putting in to St. Thomas saved some.lives ; for 
some of these people never took a morsel of food during the passage, 
and their appearance was, by the time we arrived in port, neither pre- 
possessing nor warlike. Some of the very dark ones were of a bronze 
green which was frightful. From the category must be excepted Don 
Ramon Paez, an old traveler and a good sailor, as well as an accom- 
plished artist and author. 

As all these people were our messmates, and as the good things 
provided were perishable, we were obliged to do extra duty in con- 
suming them, and I never remember a jollier passage,—it was a per- 
petual picnic, in fact. 

After two or three days of patching and tinkering at our engines 
we sailed from St. Thomas for Cumana, but broke down when little 
more than half-way across the Caribbean Sea, with some difficulty 
fetching in, under sail, under the lee of a barren, sandy, deserted key, 
—near Tortugas,—a place which is, at certain seasons, frequented by 
turtle-catchers. Thence, after more tinkering and patching, we sailed 
again for Cumana, in Eastern Venezuela. Cumana is the oldest city 
in all Spanish America, but has been so knocked about by earthquakes 
and has so lost its trade that it is of little importance now. Paez’s 
strength, however, lay in the east and in the interior, and so he 
desired to land here. 

We arrived at Cumana on a lovely moonlight night, dropping our 
anchor among the quaint stone parapets and sentry-boxes of an old 
Spanish fort, long ago submerged by an earthquake. Daylight showed 
us these, down; fathoms deep, under the clear, still water, and of 
course we soon shifted our berth. The Manzanares here empties into 
the Gulf of Cariaco, which sheet of water has anchorage for the navies 
of the world, while the river is a typical tropical stream, with great 
wealth of vegetation on its banks, and plenty of alligators in its waters. 
The people very sensibly build their houses of one story, on account of 
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frequent earthquakes. We saw a large crack or crevice opened by a 
recent one in the main plaza, over which bridges of plank were laid. 

As soon as we could do so we withdrew from the demonstrations 
and jollifications which ensued upon the general’s arrival, anxious to 
pursue our more important duty, which was to get to the River of 
Plate as soon as possible. 

Steaming up against the Trade wind and a strong current, we 
crossed the “Dragon’s Mouth” of the Gulf of Paria, and then steered 
away N. E. for Barbados, where we were to coal. 

Barbados is not a very exciting place,—one must be sure to pro- 
nounce the ultimate syllable dos, to avoid correction by the residents, 
—but the ’Badian negroes are amusing, and are celebrated for their 
“cheek” and their ridiculous pompous language. They were, long 
ago, immortalized by Marryatt, and igis safe to say that his description 
of a “Dignity Ball” would, in most respects, hold good to-day. 

Great excitement was caused during our stay there by the arrival 
of the Metacomet, another one of the expedition. She was a regu- 
lar American river steamer, of no great tonnage, principally con- 
sisting of paddle-boxes, walking-beam, hurricane-deck, and general 
top hamper. She was a most unfit vessel for such a voyage, and yet 
she successfully accomplished it. The ’Badian boatmen and water-side 
people, never having seen such a craft before, were lost in wonder, 
and a belief obtained among some of them that she was a floating cane- 
mill, while others fancied she contained some sort of show. This 
vessel, with her name changed to Pulaski, remained in the River 
Plate for several years as a man-of-war, under our flag, and was then 
sold. Having tinkered and patched and received coal, we made a long 
stretch on our way south, round Cape St. Roque to Pernambuco. 
Here we went inside the curious reef which forms the natural break- 
water, and repeated operations as at Barbados. 

While we were there another of the vessels of the expedition came 
in. This was the M. W. Chapin, which craft, previous to being 
chartered and converted into a “man-of-war,” had filled the useful 
office of a canal-boat. She had a sort of coffee-mill arrangement in 
her stern called a steam-engine, and two small propellers splashed 
about the water under her “overhang.” From Ceara down to Cape 
St. Roque she had been able to navigate the shoal channels between 
the outer reefs and the coast, thus escaping troublesome currents and 
some sea. This vessel also got out to the river without being lost, and, 
in her own good time, got safely home again. I believe government 
did not buy this noble craft, although the other chartered vessels were 
ultimately purchased, the charter-money going as part payment. The 
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people in Pernambuco had never seen anything like the Chapin 
before, and divers were the speculations and questions about her. I 
believe most persons thought her some kind of anchor-hoy or steam- 
derrick, while others, looking at the erections upon her deck, opined 
that she was some new kind of mud-digger. We wisely held our 
peace, and allowed them to think her anything but what she really 
was, an American man-of-war, with a g-inch gun and its carriage 
stowed away in her hold. 

From Pernambuco we had another long stretch, with generally fine 
weather, to Montevideo, where we found most of the vessels already 
congregated ; and very soon after (the M. W. Chapin having happily 
arrived) the expedition was considered ready for the ascent of the 
river. The sailing vessels sent us parties with launch and howitzer, 
each under the command of a lieutenant, and there were plenty of 
volunteers for this service. A pilot was engaged for each vessel, a 
proceeding apparently purely formal, and entirely superfluous, judg- 
ing from the one assigned to the writer’s ship, for, while in the river, 
we always anchored at night, and in the daytime ran by common 
sense, hugging the bank where the bluffs were, and avoiding the low, 
projecting points and sand-spits. 

Our vessel carried the ordnance-officer of the expedition, who had 
charge, among other things, of a number of torpedoes, batteries, and 
coils of wire. I suppose these instruments and appliances were in- 
tended to destroy obstructions (a thing which was but little attempted 
by the Paraguayans in their late desperate war). The apparatus never 
emerged from the store-room, however ; but had it been brought forth 
for use, I fancy that, in the then state of our knowledge and practice, 
it would probably have created havoc among thé operators. 

The ordnance-officer had, however, one unfailing source of amuse- 
ment in his charge, and that was a large lot of patent rifles and car- 
bines, sent by different inventors. They had been placed on board, 
with plenty of ammunition, for trial; the patentees desiring that they 
should be fired as often as possible, and only requesting that an accoun¢ 
should be kept of the number of discharges and the condition of the 
piece. 

So it was that, on these long, sleepy days, while struggling up 
against the current of the river, our after-deck (the “quarter-deck” 
was really forward) was the scene of a constant popping at everything 
which had life and motion, or at conspicuous trees or marks upon the 
shore. I must say that we were not usually very successful shots. 
Occasionally some one would hit a black-necked goose, flocks of which 
we sometimes found swimming in quiet reaches; and uncommonly 
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lean and tough, and fishy and stringy we found them when brought 
to table. Occasionally some shag, or white cranes, and the great heron 
were come upon in the reaches, especially where the water covered 
miles of country, and the channel wound about, and we seemed to be 


the only occupants of the great river, bordered by bluffs on one side 


and great expanses of water-rushes, lilies, flags, and pampas grass on 
the other. Now and then, in very wild places, some “capinchos” were 
seen upon the banks ; but their agility was marvelous, and they seemed 
to disapper as if by magic. Once a good shot among us succeeded in 
fairly hitting one of them, but in his last convulsive leap he fell into 
deep water, and sank like a stone. We went slowly, and during the 
first two or three days of the ascent our nightly suffering from the 
mosquitoes was terrible. We came to an anchor when it was too dark 
to run with safety, and our lamps were generally already lighted ; but 
it took very few minutes for them to be extinguished after our way 
was stopped, on account of the myriads of these pests which offered 
themselves in holocaust and fell down the glass chimneys. They 
mocked at ordinary mosquito-bars, and preparation for one’s bunk re- 
quired a muffling of head, neck, and hands more appropriate to Arctic 
regions than to the climate in which we found ourselves. They were 
quite as bloodthirsty, though perhaps not so large, as those famous 
ones from Reedy Island, in Delaware Bay; which raised and carried 
off a schooner’s deck, when the captain clinched their bills as they 
were digging through to attack him. After leaving the wooded allu- 
vial banks of the lower river we scarcely suffered at all. 

Passing Obligado, where the French and English cut the chain 
with which Rosas tried to close the river, in 1845, and San Nicholas, 
the prettiest part we saw, where the stream is several miles wide and 
the middle is in the shallowest part, the channels lying on each shore, 
Rosario, the point at which all vessels were to rendezvous, was at 
length reached. The river is here about a mile wide, and very deep, 
with a three-knot current. Only the Fulton and Water-Witch were 
to go on thence to Assuncion, with the commissioner and Commodore 
Shubrick. 

Rosario, a flourishing town on a bluff on the right bank of the 
river, is the terminus of a railway running to Cordova and beyond. 
Here we found vessels—mostly English and Italian—loading with 
cargoes of “carne séca,” hides, hoofs, horns, and bones,—highly mal- 
odorous, and not nice lading with which to cross the tropics. 

Across the river, in Entre Rios, Urquiza’s escort was bivouacked 
on the low bank, the general being then in Paraguay with our people 
as mediator. These soldiers had few tents, most of them sleeping “al 
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fresco,” wrapped in their ponchos. Their only apparent duty consisted 
in herding their horses and the cattle which furnished their rations, a 
few men remaining always mounted for this purpose. They were capi- 
tal campaigners, for their commissariat required no transportation, 
and they could live any length of time on fresh-killed beef and water ; 
and if tobacco and a little maté, or new rum, was added, they were in 
clover. These Guacho soldiers were most picturesque and savage- 
looking fellows, with their swarthy faces, black locks, red caps and 
ponchos, ‘and long lances. 

While we lay at Rosario awaiting developments, tinkering and 
patching at boilers and engines went on as usual. But it soon came 
to be understood that negotiation would prevail, and that we should’ 
not have to try conclusions with the batteries at Humaita, but that the 
repairs done would be effected for the purpose of enabling us to hold 
out upon the passage home. We were in latitude 33°, in the middle 
of the southern summer, and the sun was very hot; but there was gen- 
erally an air, and the climate was not at all enervating. We enjoyed 
fine shooting,—at partridges on the plains, and at snipe of several 
kinds on the low islands in the broad stream, which had been, but a 
few months before, completely submerged during the annual rise of 
the river. When the river falls, cattle are made to swim over to these 
islands, and, being half wild, are often dangerous to passengers on 
foot. Sometimes, too, a “tigre” is found there, brought down on 
floating islands, or “canalotes,” during the spring flood, from the 
upper country; so that the island shooting was not devoid of a spice 
of danger, and rendering it necessary to carry a navy revolver as well 
as a shot-gun. 

Visits to estancias and saladéros, or slaughtering establishments, 
and rides into the country filled up the time, until, at length, the “Big 
Wigs” came down-stream again, in high good humor and at peace 
with themselves and all the world. The result of their fore-gathering 
I have already given. 

In a day or two we were all off down the river, the “lame ducks” 
among us finding it much easier work than the ascent. At length, 
after passing Martin Garcia, we snuffed the sea-breezes again, and, 
anchoring in Buenos Ayres Roads, or the “canal,” pilots for Monte- 
video were in demand. As ours had been of no use in the river, it 
was thought that he might know something about the great estuary. 
At any rate, he said he did, and so was put in charge of the passage. 
The first thing he did was to plump us upon the dangerous “Ortiz” 
bank, from which awkward predicament we were, however, able to 
extricate ourselves without damage, thanks to very fine weather and 
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smart work, and in due time reached Montevideo. We made no long 
stay there, for charter-money was to be saved by sending us straight 
home. It was decided that the “Cromwellians” were to go home in 
pairs, so as to be able to assist each other in the not improbable event 
of a “smash up” of the machinery or other accident. 

The writer’s vessel, comparatively able, had to escort the lamest of 
the “lame ducks,” which soon broke down, and had to be towed into 
St. Catherine’s, entailing a delay of some days in that lovely harbor. 
From this time forth we never lost sight of her, day or night, regu- 
lating our motions entirely by hers, which was not difficult, for we had 
invariable fine weather and a summer sea. Having touched at Barba- 
dos again for coal, the month of June saw us once more safe in New 
York, having traversed some ten thousand miles of ocean and river 
without serious accident,—a remarkable achievement when we consider 
the material of which the chartered fleet was composed. 


E. SHIPPEN. 
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A TEAMSTERS MUTINY. 


For nearly two months, at the head of a body of Crow scouts, at- 
tached to a mixed command of cavalry and mounted infantry from 
Fort Keogh, Montana, I had followed through eastern Montana, 
western Dakota, and a portion of Wyoming, a remnant of Lame 
Deer’s band of Cheyennes, and, the long chase ended, had been sent 
into the post by the commander of the expeditionary force to report 
its approach and prepare for a portion of it a camping ground. Of 
course my first duty was to report my arrival to the post commander, 
“Bear Coat,”* as the Indians called him, was noted for cutting red 
tape, if it in any way interfered with plans, and for paying little or no 
attention to routine, if he wished anything done promptly. I had 
scarcely reported my presence, and answered half a dozen questions: 
regarding the scout and its results, before he said: 

“There is a steamer load of lumber at Wolf Rapids, put off there 
because the boat could come no farther. I want you to take the cattle- 
train to-morrow morning at daylight, and go after it. Tell the ad- 
jutant to give you a guard of ten men, and to notify the wagon-master 
to have his train at the river on time. Make all the speed you can, 
for the lumber is needed now.” 

I performed my part of the duty connected with starting; and, 
with my guard, was at the ferry before sunrise. But I waited in vain 
for the appearance of the cattle and wagons, and after a delay of more 
than an hour, the messenger sent to the camp of the teamsters re- 
ported that the cattle had strayed off to the hills and had not been 
found, and at noon I went back to the garrison for dinner. Bear Coat 
saw me, and, as the adjutant expressed it, “began to walk all over” 
me, demanding to know why I was not obeying his order. When 
I had made my explanation, his wrath was turned toward the real 
culprits, and I was directed, when once I had them on the trail, to 
“keep them moving.” 

“The bull-whacker” of the frontier was not looked up to by any- 
body. From his seat on the “near wheeler,” the mule driver looked 
down, in more than one way, on him who swung his long-lashed whip 
over the oxen by whose side he plodded, and no man was “too mean to 
drive cattle.” 7 





*Indian name for General Miles. 
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There were exceptions, where good men out of employment or out 
of luck, picked up “the steer whip,” but they did not hold it long, and 
“trouble with the teamsters” was a very common excuse for delays or 
failures to fill contracts the fulfillment of which depended on their 
fidelity. 

Nearly a day was spent in looking for the teams, and the drivers 
were very much incensed, when, late in the afternoon, they found 
that, instead of spending another night near the garrison, they were 
ordered to drive their cattle into the river and to ferry over their 
wagons; and still more angry, when, the crossing completed, they 
were ordered to “yoke up, and string out,” and mutterings which 
augured ill for prompt movement were heard on all sides. But the 
train, consisting of about twenty-five wagons, was at length started; 
and kept in motion till the long twilight had deepened into night. 

When the sergeant in charge of the guard reported for orders for 
the night, he was directed to have the sentry watch the man whose 
duty it was to herd the grazing cattle, and see that he did not allow 
them to go astray. This, to the mind of that individual, was another 
cause for growling. “I don’t need no watchin’, J don’t;” “I ain’t no 
cattle-thief,” were some of the remarks indulged in by that worthy 

when the soldier, finding him lounging by the camp-fire, reminded 
him that was not his post of duty. 

The morning of the third day was well advanced, when the train 
reached the place where the lumber had been unloaded from the 
steamer. 

Placing the wagons as near it as could be done conveniently, the 
teams were unyoked and turned out to graze. This caused more com- 
plaint, as the drivers were told that the loading must be completed in 
time for a return drive of seven miles, to the camp of the previous 
night. At first the work progressed slowly, but was accelerated when 
they were told that if the work was not completed before nine o’clock, 
the move would still be made. I could hear mutterings about “a —— 
tyrant, who wanted to run everything,” etc., but thought it not best to 
pay attention to them, hoping that when camp was reached the 
trouble would pass away. 

Camp was roused at an early hour the next morning, but as I 
went to my camp-fire to get my breakfast, I noticed that there was 
no stir about the wagons, but that the teamsters were lounging about, 
apparently unconcerned. Asking the reason for the apathy, I was told 

‘by one of the guard that at least half of the cattle had strayed, and 
that the wagon-master was hunting for them. “Half the cattle gone! 
Where was the night-herder ?” 
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At this the individual mentioned, whom I did not for the moment 
recognize, from his recumbent position at the cook-fire of the team- 
sters, not far away from my own, burst out in a torrent of profanity 
and abuse too foul to print. 

“Yes, lay it all to the night-herder! There ain’t anything goes 
wrong in camp but what you lay it to the night herder.” 

I looked at him in some astonishment. “And who are you? I wish 
to know.” 

“Oh, I’m that night herder, if you want to know.” 

“Well, you had best keep a civil tongue, and speak when you are 
spoken to. I was not addressing you.” 

“Oh, I ain’t no nigger, nor no soldier neither. I’m a 
free man, J am, and I’ll talk when I please, for all your shoulder- 
straps.” 

“Corporal of the guard!” 

He was at my side in a moment. 

“Put a sentry over that man, and when he has finished his break- 
fast, take him up to your camp-fire, and when the train pulls out, let 
him be taken ahead of it, and walk back to the post, keeping him under 
guard.” 

Cowed for the moment, the fellow submitted quietly. But I found 
that trouble had only begun. 

The sergeant quietly approached me a few moments later, and said, 
in an undertone : 

“Sir, there is going to be trouble. The teamsters say they ‘won’t 
yoke up, when the cattle come back, if you’re going to make that man 
walk to the post.” 

“They won’t? Well, we shall see. Where are their arms? (In 
that region, at that time, every man carried a rifle, or had it in close 
proximity to his hands, when away from home.) 

“In their mess wagon, sir.” 

“Well, put two men with loaded rifles on guard over that wagon, 
with positive orders to shoot any man who attempts to take anything 
out of it, and keep your men near you, with rifles in their hands.” 

By that time the wagon-master had returned with the strayed 
oxen, and as he arose from his breakfast I said to him: 

“Hurry up, Jackson, and let us get off. We have lost two hours 
already.” 

He was a soft-speaking little man, afraid, I soon found, of the 
gang he had, ostensibly, control of, and he remarked: 

“The men say, lieutenant, that they won’t yoke up, if you’re goin” 
to make that man walk to camp.” 
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“So I have heard. Well, I take charge. You keep hands off, and 
I’ll soon see who is master here.” 

Walking up to the nearest wagon, I sprang upon the tongue, and 
taking out my watch with one hand, while I drew and cocked my 
revolver with the other, I said to the teamsters grouped in the center 
of the corral formed by’ the circle of wagons: 

“T am told that you say you will not yoke up, if the night herder 
is to walk to camp. He shall walk there. It now lacks two minutes of 
eight o’clock. I'll give you those two minutes to begin to yoke up. 
Sergeant! have your men fall in, and load!” — 

There was a clicking of breech-blocks as the cartridges were 
dropped into the chambers. One man picked up a yoke, and started 
to find his team; the others hesitated. Those two minutes seemed an 
eternity. As the second hand spun around to the last instant, I 
snapped down the case of my watch, jumped down from my perch 
on the tongue and gave the order: 

“Squad! ATTENTION!! Reapy!!!” 

The soldiers, except those on duty at the wagon, instantly “lined 
up” facing the mutineers. I moved to one side, to get out of the line 
of fire—but before I could give the command, “Aim!” there was a 
rush and scramble for yokes, and in much less time than was usually 
required, the train was ready to move. 

“Now, Jackson, move out. Corporal, have two men take that 
night herder to the front of the train, and keep him there. Don’t let 
him talk to any one.” 

I was standing beside a wagon when I gave the order, my pistol 
in the holster on my belt. As the prisoner came past me on his way 
to the front, he suddenly shoved aside one of his guards, and with 
murder in his eye and with clenched fist, and a volley of curses, 
sprang at me. I parried his blow, and, fortunately, in grappling, 
seized him by the throat, and crowded him against the side of the 
wagon, against which I thumped his head several times—getting a 
blow in the face, before I could get my pistol out of its scabbard. 
Using it as a club, I soon beat him into submission. As I drew him 
from the wagon, and threw him from me, I heard the “click, click” of 
‘a gun-lock behind me, and the voice of the sergeant: “You keep out, 
or you'll get shot, short metre; this is none of your fight,” and I 
turned to confront a brawny teamster, the top of his loaded “black- 
snake” whip wound around his hand, drawn back to strike. But a 
look into the muzzle of the sergeant’s rifle cowed him, and he slunk 
back to his team. The prisoner was by this time at the head of the 
moving train, and the mutiny was over. 

Henry RoMeEyn, 
Brevet Major, U. S. Army. 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPAUS. 


“The ‘foremost man’ of all this modern world.”—Maj.-Gen. MITCHELL, B.A. 


“Anderson. Behold, my lord, behold the sons of war, 
Of triumph, turn to tears; while, from that eye, 
All Sweden takes her fate—and smiles around, 
Or weeps, with her Gustavus! 
“Arnoldus. Wilt thou not cheer them? Say, thou great deliverer! 
“Sivard. O general! 
‘s3st Dalecarlian. King! 
“2d Dalecarlian. Brother ! 
“3d Dalecarlian. Father! 
“All. Friend! 


“Gustavus. Come, come, my brothers all! Yes, I will strive 
To be the sum of every title to ye, 
And you shall be my sire, my friend revived, 
My sister, mother, all that’s kind and dear, 
For so Gustavus holds ye—O, I will 
Of private passions all my soul divest, 
And take my dearer country to my breast; 
To public good transfer each fond desire, 
And clasp my Sweden with a lover’s fire. 
Well pleased, the weight of all her burdens bear ; 
Dispense all pleasure, but engross all care. 
Still quick to find, to feel my people’s woes, 
And wake, that millions may enjoy repose.’—Brooxe’s Gustavus Vasa. 


TuHis man, deservedly styled “The Great,” and compared to a Cube, 
with the motto “A®qualis semper et erectus” (Harte, i. 104), from the 
proportions, equilibrium, and arrangement of his faculties, physical, 
moral, and mental, was born gth December, 1594, at Stockholm. 

Like Frederic the Great—in some respects the greatest monarch 
and general produced in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—and 
William III.—“who honored” (as Englishmen admit) “the British 
crown by wearing it,” Gustavus was in a measure the pupil of Hu- 
guenot (expatriated French Protestants) principles and abilities, espe- 
cially for war; since his preceptor Jacob de la Gardies must have been 
“Reformed,” or else the first generations of that great race in Sweden 
could scarcely have experienced a kind reception and constant em- 
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ployment from two sons of Gustavus Vasa, Eric and Charles, the 
latter most like his father, and have continued to exercise influence 
and to enjoy command under the latter, when Charles IX. 

Himself “the ‘foremost man’ of all this modern world,” one who 
passed through life “without ever being dismayed or embarrassed, from 
the seventeenth year of his age to the hour of his death,” was the son 
of a monarch whose character was in everything the reverse of his 
more illustrious descendant. This has been summed up most admira- 
bly by his successor, Gustavus III., “great as king, bad as citizen, ex- 
cellent as a statesman; stern, severe, tyrannical, but anxious for the 
honor, the independence of the kingdom; a dangerous rival, but still 
more dangerous as a subject; the only one of his brothers and sisters 
who would have been like his father (Gustavus Vasa, the Washing- 
ton of Sweden), provided fate had permitted him to be born to a 
crown, and had saved him from obtaining it by crime. He had left 
his kingdom (to Gustavus) at war; first with Poland, which was more 
intent upon the acquisition of Liefland (Livonia) than upon replacing 
Sigismund on the throne of Sweden, which he had lost; second, with 
Denmark, which thought the time opportune to avail herself of Swe- 
den’s intestine discord for the extension of her own boundaries ; third, 
with part of Russia, which, united with Sigismund, intended to hurl 
Sweden’s greatest ally, Vasili Schuski, from a throne (the Russian) 
to which the son of Sigismund aspired, on which an impostor (De- 
metrius) had seated himself, but which, after the fall of Schuski, 
seemed to be destined for a prince of the House of Vasa” (Duke 
Charles Philip, elected Grand Duke of Muscovy at the death of 
Charles IX., 1611). In one respect, however, Charles IX. was most 
remarkable: he seemed to have foreseen the terrible consequences 
which were shortly to ensue from the religious divisions in Europe, 
and to have appreciated the influence that his son would exert upon 
the struggle, whose magnitude he recognized with the eye of a ver- 
itable prophet. “Tile faciet,” “He will accomplish it,” was his constant 
exclamation. That the progress of humanity was not arrested by a 
return of the “dark ages” is due to Gustavus Adolphus. To him and 
to Maurice of Nassau are attributable the bases of the art and science 
of war as applied to all subsequent time, down to the present. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus never was at peace. He was born, so to speak, was 
bred, and lived and died in his harness. Indeed, to apply the words 
of Scripture, “Nicanor (a word derivative from Nike, victory) lay 
dead in his harness” in that supreme battle which broke the charm 
of the mightiest champion of the imperial power (Graham, 121), 
Wallenstein, vanquished its best troops, assembled by the magic of his 
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name, and witnessed the fall of its most devoted paladin, Pappen- 
heim. 

It would be in vain to attempt to develop in one article all that 
Gustavus Adolphus did effect. The army which he had made in his 
campaigns against the Danes, the Russians, and the Poles, was the 
first army, such as modern experts understand it, which ever appeared 
upon a European field of battle; but to confine his glories to mere 
military achievements would be a wicked misjudgment of this illus- 
trious Swede. He was equally remarkable as a great king, a great 
captain, and as a great man, as a sovereign, an administrator, politi- 
cal economist, lawmaker, diplomatist, in fact, in every line, which, 
beginning in the individual, centres in the chief of the state and the 
leader of its military forces. Moreover, with the exception of the 
defect of short-sightedness (common to Frederic the Great, Napoleon, 
and a number of distinguished generals who, notwithstanding, saw 
most clearly upon the checker-board of war), his vast ability was the 
tenant of a commensurate.tabernacle of flesh, so majestic, and so well 
calculated to act, to bear, and to suffer, that without being gross, it 
required a mighty charger to carry this great Swedish king. 

His first independent command was on the 24th April, 1611, when 
he was not yet seventeen years old, eight months before he assumed 
the crown as elected king and hereditary prince of the Swedes, Goths, 
and Vandals, on the 26th December, 1611. In many respects he was 
the first legitimate king of Sweden whose rights were acknowledged. 
The history of Sweden may be said to commence with Gustavus Vasa, 
in 1523. This liberator was succeeded by his son, Eric XIV., who was 
deposed and replaced by his brother, John III. John transmitted his 
crown to his son Sigismund, King of Poland, who, in 1604, was like- 
wise deposed,’and his uncle, another son of Gustavus Vasa, known as 
Charles IX., obtained possession of the throne. All these numbers, 
XIV., III., and IX., are apocryphal. Gustavus Adolphus was the 
first legitimate king by the grace of God, birth; by the will of the 
people, selection. As in the case of the greatest of the Greeks, Epam- 
inondas, whose career embraced but sixteen years,—a single reign of 
twenty-one years, and a single man, sufficed to elevate Sweden like 
Thebes, from comparative obscurity into an arbiter of events. Again, 
like Epaminondas, the Swedish monarch was killed upon the victorious 
scene of his fame, but the parallel ends here: Thebes fell prone 
again with her hero; Gustavus left behind him a succession of heroes, 
through whom and their pupils Sweden retained a very great influ- 
ence upon European affairs, which lasted for nearly a century. This 
continued until Charles XII. broke the “magical sword” which Gus- 
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tavus had forged, in the same manner as Napoleon, by an invasion of 
Russia, in 1707, which culminated at Pultowa, 8th July, 1709. 

To Gustavus Adolphus is due the credit of the first real national 
army ; of the first digested articles of war; of a thorough reformation 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery; of the commencement of line 
tactics; of the practical formation of infantry (he was the greatest 
infantry officer known to history) ; of its posting by brigade; of the 
mobilization of artillery and its use by battery; of cartridges; of 
canister or grape-shot ; of the recognition of the shock as the important 
point for cavalry ; of the rudiments of a general staff; of scientific en- 
gineering as applied to field-works; of the general introduction of 
uniforms ; of field surgery (he had three surgeons to each regiment) ; 
and a hundred ameliorations which were patent at the time, but lost 
sight of in the subsequent improvements, which in some respects 
culminated under Frederic the Great, but in others are still occurring. 

The first campaigns of Gustavus were against the Danes, in those 
southern provinces of the Scandinavian peninsula which Charles X., 
Gustavus, wrested, on 26th February, 1658, from Denmark, by the 
peace of Roskilde, so that the whole Swedish peninsula thenceforward 
owed obedience to one crown. 

His next wars were against the Poles, and, through his generals, 
against the Russians, whose results rendered the Baltic Sea almost a 
Swedish lake. The battle of Wallhoff, fought 7th January, 1626, 
against the Poles and Lithuanians, under the “Old” Sapieha, is re- 
markable for the first display of the efficiency of the new Swedish 
infantry tactics against cavalry, in a country and on a field particular- 
ly favorable to the latter (mounted) arm. From what is known of it, 
it would seem to be a type of the vaunted battle of the Pyramids, in 
which the French foot broke the power of the Mamelukes, the finest 
horsemen in the world; of that less-known battle of Fleurus, in which 
the Dutch infantry, with the improved fire-arms and bayonets, intro- 
duced by their general, the distinguished engineer Coehorn, actually 
scoffed at the furious efforts of the magnificent French Household 
cavalry, launched against them by the consummate Luxembourg. 

In 1629 (the year of the colonization of New Hampshire), the 
whirlpool of the Thirty Years’ War involved Sweden, and the appli- 
cation of the German Protestant brought Gustavus into Middle 
Europe in defense of evangelical religion. 

Imagine the most eccentric scratchings of a child intrusted with 
a pencil to amuse itself upon a sheet of paper, traversing it from side 
to side with the veriest intricacy of lines without design, and marking 
it here and there with blotches, and an uninstructed reader can have 
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some idea of the wild circuits and criss-cross movements of the 
Protestant-German, Romanist-Imperial, Danish, Swedish, and French 
armies during the Thirty Years’ War. It was complete chaos, and yet 
amid all this there were some strokes of real strategy, and the vic- 
tories won again and again on certain fields show that war, even under 
the direction of fools, as well as experts, has its natural lines of com- 
munication and strategical key-points, which latter inevitably attract 
the streams of war to collide and decide the phases of an apparently 
interminable war without recognized military objectives. 

In his farewell address to the Swedish Estates (Bohn’s Schiller’s 
Thirty Years’ War, 125-6), their noble king seemed to have a pre- 
sentiment that he was to offer up his great life for faith and for free- 
dom. No speech on record surpasses in manly eloquence this fare- 
well of this good king to a brave people. No person of generous 
impulses can read it without feeling his heart throb, without feeling 
his eye moistened with tears, which are the tribute or response of a 
manly sentiment to the utterances of a hero. On 24th June, 1630, 
Gustavus landed in Germany, and thenceforward until he fell, 16th 
November, 1632, every step was one of a career of triumph. Like 
Hannibal descending into Italy with twenty-six thousand veterans to 
invade a country which could place seven hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand more or less trained soldiers in line of battle, Gustavus dis- 
embarked in Germany (1630) with only thirteen thousand eight 
hundred (H., i. 221) admirable troops to assail an empire that more 
than once placed armies of from sixty to seventy thousand in the 
field; had at one time one hundred and sixty thousand fighting men 
embodied (H., i. 252) ; had already carried on the war triumphantly 
for twelve years, and was still to hold out against Sweden and France 
and their allies for eighteen years longer. At Wismar, first decade 
of October, 1630, Gustavus first exhibited his new system of infantry 
tactics, and attack in column, or by (known as “Leipsic’”’) brigades, 
in defeating the Imperialists under the Duke of Savelli. At Wer- 
ben—considered by the distinguished “tactician” Von Bulow as the 
great strategical key-point of Germany—Gustavus displayed his ex- 
quisite genius in the selection of a position, and the defense of it by 
field-works. Against these the hitherto invincible Tilly experienced 
his first check, a foretaste of the annihilation which awaited him in 
the next collision. Here, too, the favorite pupil of Gustavus, Leonard 
Torstenson, first developed the astonishing power of the new Swedish 
artillery, as chief of that arm, and likewise his conception of the 
utility of protecting his guns with earth-works. 

At Leipsic, 28th August, O. S., 7th September, N. S., 1631, Gus- 
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tavus made a name which will endure as long as war has a history, a 
professor, a critic, or a student. It is undeniable that it is a victory 
not known to the majority of people, confounded perhaps with other 
Leipsics, but still recognized as a battle which decided the fate of 
human development, a redemption of our race as far as man can re- 
deem it. It was a triumph of the resuscitated legion over the revived 
phalanx, of freedom in military evolutions against that slavery which 
fetters the mind and the men, factors and adherents of the creed for 
which Tilly fought. Moreover, it was decided by the application of 
the principles which have won some of the greatest battles in this 
world, the oblique order. Only in this case, this principle entered into 
the arrangement through the defection of the Saxons and the conse- 
quent errors of the Imperialists. It may be claimed with justice, that 
on this occasion twenty-two thousand Swedes defeated thirty-two 
thousand veteran Imperialists under a general hitherto unconquered. 
This battle is well worthy the study which has been bestowed upon it. 
Still, with all that study, the strong points have not been made clear. 
Tilly undertook to crush his opponent with the mere weight of cav- 
alry clad in iron, and infantry in masses, compacted by discipline and 
victory. Nevertheless, his attacks were dislocated, and he displayed 
very little tactical skill. On the side of Gustavus there was perfect 
harmony throughout the Swedish force, from the king down. Not a 
moment was lost. Artillery, a new feature, a maneuvering by bat- 
teries, was never better handled than by Torstenson.. The Finnish 
cavalry made up by fire and celerity for what they lacked in weight, 
and a simple conversion like that which saved Mollwitz secured Leip- 
sic. This battle crowned a career which has exalted Gustavus to the 
first rank among the few universally conceded greatest captains of all 
times. 

He has been greatly blamed for not making a better use of his 
victory. His unsurpassed High Chancellor, Oxenstiern, in his way 
certainly as able a man as Gustavus in his own, sat severely in judg- 
ment upon him. Oxenstiern had previously declared that it was for- 
tunate for Gustavus that the fire of the king was tempered by the 
phlegm of the minister ; yet this very phlegmatic critic blamed the fiery 
king for want of audacity in not harvesting the fruits of this victory, 
an audacity which won for Napoleon his greatest triumphs. Oxen- 
stiern declared that after Leipsic, Gustavus should have marched 
upon Vienna in the same way that, after Canne, Maharbal urged 
Hannibal to march at once upon Rome. Contemplating the marvel- 
ous results of audacity in all ages, and deciding in accordance with 
them, Oxenstiern was right. 
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Gustavus always acted in obedience to the strict rules of war.* He 
became greater and greater by experience or “gradual probation,” as 
was said of Turenne. Of all the prominent men known to the writer, 
the one who will serve as his best representative in this country was 
our George H. Thomas, who illustrated himself thus, in his first battle 
at Mill Springs, and decided the Rebellion by his victory at Nashville ; 
and the parallel holds good in almost every respect, physical, moral, 
mental, and military. Two of the king’s pupils, so styled, and mili- 
tary successors, excelled Gustavus as “great captains”; and with less 
means and infinitely less authority, accomplished more. After all, 
does not the Art of War consist in obtaining great results with com- 
paratively little means? Jan Baner was his superior as a soldier, but 
vastly inferior as a man. Torstenson was certainly a greater general, 
and only inferior in that he was a confirmed invalid, and on that ac- 
count was unable to remain continuously in command, although he 
never lost a single feasible opportunity through infirmity while in 
command. 

The career of Gustavus, subsequent to Leipsic, was limited to four- 
teen months and nine days. In that period he was engaged in three 
great conflicts: Ist, at the passage of the Lech, where Tilly, who had 
lost his invincibility at Leipsic; may be said to have lost his life (for 
he died of his wounds a few days afterwards); 2d, at Alte Feste 
against Wallenstein ; and 3d, at Lutzen, again opposed to Wallenstein. 
Here Gustavus lost his life. 

This engagement of Alte Feste, before the lines of Nuremberg, 
belongs to a class of battles which embraces Collin, Cunersdorf, and 
Burnside’s Fredericksburg. All these were desperate attempts to carry 
strong positions held by veteran troops protected by earth-works, in 
which the attack only just came short of success; for a moment ap- 
peared to hold success in its grasp. Gustavus, however, was the only 
one who brought off his troops in order in the teeth of active pur- 
suit. At Lutzen, November 6 (16th), 1632, Gustavus displayed 


*No great general has ever neglected the establishment of a secure base of 
operations and lines of communication, but what constitutes a base does not 
always respond to the technical definition. For instance, Rustow says that 
political relations sometimes became the base of the great commanders of 
antiquity, and in this spirit Gustavus made Protestantism his base, just as 
Napoleon had for his in Italy the phantasm of Freedom or Liberation; then 
the jealousies of the different sovereigns, as in Germany. 

Napoleon said that the effect of the moral to the physical was as three to 
one, and human progress has shown that the effect of ideas is sometimes im- 
mediately, and always remotely, many times more potent than even disciplined 
force. 
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more enterprise than at any other epoch of his wonderful career. 
From his own language he seems to have felt an inmost consciousness 
that he was touching upon the. term of his existence,* and he acted 
as if he appreciated that he had no time to lose. His grand tactics 
previous to the battle, in order to deceive Wallenstein, were certainly 
masterly, and the mightly imperial commander, who deemed himself 
invincible, was deceived. So much so, he divided his forces. Then 
Gustavus “went for him” with a will, although his reply to a remon- 
strance from one of his trusted subordinates, Kniphausen, proves 
that he felt he was acting rashly. His words are almost identical with 
those of Czsar when he crossed the Rubicon, “The die is now cast!” 
“acta est alea.” 

In this battle Gustavus does not seem to have demonstrated his 
accustomed generalship, but all his intrepid soldiership. He attacked 
furiously, and, leading, was slain or assassinated, it has not been de- 
cided which even yet, as the system to which he was opposed has 
stricken down so many by the murderer’s hand at the moment when 
they had become most dangerous to its policy ; a policy which has jus- 
tified, glorified, and rewarded such crimes. As general rejoicing fol- 
lowed with unseemly demonstrations throughout the Roman Catholic 
realms, and as Pappenheim, the arch champion or paladin of the Im- 
perial army (who fell shortly after Gustavus, and on the same field), 
declared that he died content in that the great foe of his faith had 
perished, it is not unfair to believe that like Admiral Coligni, like 
William of Orange, like Henry IV., like the Count of Soissons, and 
like a multitude of other illustrious victims, Gustavus was assassinated. 

The calm, sagacious Oxenstiern thought so, and his opinion is 
worth a multitude of counter-testimony. 

Gustavus perished in the thirty-seventh year of his age. He died 
“with the sword in his hand, the word of command on his tongue, 
and victory in his imagination.” But his greatest praise is that of 
which he was himself ambitious,—“that he might be regarded as the 


*Major-General Mitchell has a remark most pertinent in regard to the 
premonition of decease with which Gustavus was impressed at Naumburg a 
few days before his death-in-victory at Lutzen. The British officer and his- 
torian is alluding to Napoleon’s betrayal of himself on various occasions, and 
attributes it to his experiencing “those vague and shadowy forebodings which 
often flit across the minds even of the brave, influence the timid, and for 
moments dispel the delusions that dazzle and inflate the vain, giving them pass- 
ing but profitless gleams of their feebleness when contrasted with their pre- 
tensions.” (“The Fall of Napoleon,” vol. i. p. 116.) Bismark (Beamish, 104) 
observes, “Commanders generally forebode the crisis of their good fortune. 
Thus did Hannibal” before Zama. 
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prince who had fulfilled the duties of that station which Providence 
had assigned to him in the world.” 

If ever on earth a soldier realized the ideas of St. Bernard in his 
hortatory address to the Templars,—an address worthy an evangelical 
prophet or apostle,—it was Gustavus. St. Bernard bade the Knights 
of the Temple remember that if from zeal for true religion and the 
diffusion of its influences they smote down adversaries, in slaying 
them they saved their own souls; but if actuated by ambition, pride, 
or any of the other ordinary incitements to battle they killed for glory 
and reward, in slaughtering these foes, even Paynim, they slew their 
own souls at the same time. Gustavus fought solely for the right and 
against wrong, and his career was a sermon which to live up to 
is as pertinent for to-day as for his epoch. 

The victory which he foresaw through the bloody mist of death 
was wrenched from defeat by Bernard of Sax-Weimar and Dodo 
Kniphausen, with a desperate resolution best expressed, in the words 
of the prophet Amos, “as the Shepherd delivereth out of the mouth 
of the lion two legs or a piece of an ear.” Nothing but a conviction 
throughout the Swedish army that it was utter disgrace to quit a 
field on which their king had fallen, that no life was worth preserving 
now that the loftiest had perished, made Lutzen a victory for evangeli- 
cal truth. Nevertheless, nothing but the crushing fear which fell 
upon the Imperialists converted it into the-triumph which it morally 
came to be. 

It is scarcely possible to do justice to the character of Gustavus 
Adolphus. A distinguished general and military writer, Cust, re- 
marks: “It is perhaps the highest military encomium of Gustavus 
Adolphus that he was the greategt tactician of his age.” Count Bis- 
mark (Beamish, 307) admits “that warlike King of Sweden was the 
creator of new tactics.” This praise is but one-hundredth part of 
what is due to him. Perhaps his best summary is the sentence of a 
contemporary, that “even his enemies could not utter a word of dis- 
praise, unless, they simultaneously praised him.” 


* * * * * * * * 
Only two of the battles of Gustavus will be dwelt upon somewhat 


in detail, and only these because they are too important or, rather, inter- 
esting to a soldier to be passed over in silence: Wallhoff,* fought on 


*Wallhoff or Wallhofen (Puffendorf, Welfen) is a small market town on 
the vast plain drained by one of the branches or arms of the Duna, or southern 
Dwina, and twelve miles distant S. E. from the Duna, in the Province of 
Semigallia (capital, Mittau) which constituted the eastern part of the Duchy of 

* 
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the 7th of January, 1626, and Leipsic, or Breitenfeld, on the 7th of 
September, 1631. The first is famous as the conflict in which modern 
infantry tactics first received their practical development and demon- 
strated the superiority of this arm against the finest cavalry on ground 
most favorable to the latter; whereas Leipsic is still more remarkable 
as the field of the first perfect display or application, under fire, of 
the tactics of the three arms combined. 

Wallhoff was the “first capital battle” in which Gustavus engaged 
and displayed all at once the effect of his inventions, ameliorations, 
and abilities. It is said that his success was due as much to “his re- 
formed pike”i—the predecessor of the bayonet—as to any other single 
factor, although, after all, like the great majority of collisions between 
armed men, it was decided by valor or hard fighting. This is attested 
by the peculiar force of the allusion in the famous eulogy of Torsten- 
son contributed anonymously by Gustavus III., which received the 
highest prize of the Swedish Academy. 

“Fields of Wallhoff ! you can bear testimony to Torstenson’s valor ! 
The enemy driven off, the soldiery gathered round the Life-Banner, 
victory given to Gustavus Adolphus! All indications of what Tor- 
stenson some day will be.” 

Of the forces engaged in this conflict—so important an epoch in 
the development of modern tactics,—a vast stride in advance—no one 


Courland. It stands not far off from the fortified town of Ascheraden, some 
fifty miles southeast of Riga. Semigallia extends southeast from the Gulf of 
Riga along the south or west side of the Duna, which runs between it and 
Livonia to the east and north, and is separated almost entirely from the Duchy 
of Courland proper by the river Malza. The name Semigallia has nothing to 
do with Gallia (France), but is compounded of two words belonging to the old 
Curish dialect of the Sclavonian, Sem-Galle, “land on the other side,”—Courland 
signifying flat land. To find and locate Wallhoff and other places mentioned 
in this campaign resort must be had to very old or detailed maps, and the de- 
scription of this battle is only to be mined out from a variety of books now 
almost forgotten even by the learned. 


+Would it be believed, if the fact were unsusceptible of proof, that the 
Fifteenth U. S. Infantry (and perhaps another regiment) were armed and 
equipped in part as pikemen? “Experience soon proved the absurdity of the 
project.” (Halleck’s M. A. & S., chap. x.) 

It is very curious that the Swedish spear, or pike, which Gustavus Vasa 
lengthened by four or five feet,—to enable his new Dalecarlian levies to resist 
the veteran Danish cavalry, and with them, thus armed, won the battle of 
Westeras, 29th April, 1523,—his grandson Gustavus Adolphus shortened to 
render it more manageable, and, with it thus “reformed,” defeated the Polish 
cavalry at Wallhoff. ‘ 
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work affords any definite information. The clearest reference is to be 
found in John Loccenius, who wrote in Latin, in 1676. 

Gustavus was noted for his winter campaigns; and no severity of 
weather deterred him from an endeavor “to set foot to the foe,”—his 
own expression. On the 5th of January, 1626, he crossed the Duna 
with his cavalry and a thousand musketeers. There is no other men- 
tion of his numbers. On the night of the 6th-7th of January he en- 
countered a detachment of the enemy, drove them back, and, on the 
morning of the 7th, found the main body of the Poles drawn up in 
order of battle in the open field before their entrenchments, whence 
they had marched out in accordance with the message or reply from 
Leo Sapieha (their general) to Gustavus: “That having only one 
ambition, his desire was to make a fair trial with his majesty upon 
equal ground,” The Polish magnate had the reputation of being an 
able commander, and he believed that no infantry had a chance on flat 
ground against such fine cavalry as the Poles undoubtedly had at 
this day. 

Gustavus seems to have commanded the centre, Count Thurn, the 
father, the right wing, Gustavus Horn the left, Colonels Sigismund, 
Plato, and Maximilian Teuffel in support.* 

Loccenius observes (Liber viii., 551) : “Ours (the Swedes) meet- 
ing the Lithuanians * * * in the open field, defeated them in a 
famous battle through the singular prudence and extraordinary brav- 
ery of the king (Gustavus). A more complete commemoration of 
this triumph is lost through the carelessness of historians. The 
Swedes were victorious with very little loss, * * * although num- 
bers were not wanting to the enemy, since in the Polish army (were 
the flower of the Lithuanian troops, then thought the best in Poland), 
four troops or squadrons (cohorts) of Cossacks (400), two companies 
or troops (turmae) of cavalry, regular (?) cuirassiers (200), six 
companies (signa) of German infantry (about 900), fourteen com- 
panies ‘cornets’ or troops (signa) of Hussars (2,000), and three of 
Heyducs (picked foot-soldiers or personal attendants, a sort of body- 


*The names of some of the Swedish commanders were startling. The Im- 
perialists, after Leipsic, asked, pertinently, “how it was possible to conquer an 
adversary who had ‘Death’ and the ‘Devil’ in his ranks,” and had “the Devil 
and the Devil’s mother”—titles of two heavy field-pieces—among his artillery. 
In previous articles the writer has alluded to the signification of Torstenson’s 
name,—the lion-hearted son of the tower or rock of Thor, or the Thunder-god. 
Stalhanske, the family name of a noted general, means steel-glove or gauntlet. 
Haubald signifies “cut down quickly,” equivalent to “no quarter.” This list 
might be greatly augmented. 
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guard attached to the person of a sovereign or general of high rank) 
400.” 

It appears that the Polish horsemen made a desperate charge upon 
the Swedish infantry and were repulsed, and then “a vehement 
(counter) charge of the Swedish cavalry decided the victory.” Sapieha 
was totally defeated, left sixteen hundred dead on the field, lost a num- 
ber of prisoners,—among these one of his generals,—all his artillery 
and baggage, and a great number of standards. The distinguished 
British military historian and critic, Sir Edward Cust, attributes this 
success to the arming, disposition, and tactics of his foot-soldiers by 
Gustavus. These, however, were not inferior to similar improvements 
of the same kind among his cavalry. As the latter were mounted on 
hardy but undersized horses, and those of his enemy, especially the 
Imperialists, on very large, heavy horses, Whose very weight was like- 
ly to ride down inferior animals however brave their riders, he gave 
two impressive counsels to his own horsemen. First, ‘never to give 
fire with their pistols till they could see their own images in the pupils 
of their enemy’s eye” ; second, to cut “with an oblique, sliding motion” 
at the necks and heads, especially the necks, of the enemy’s cavalry 
horses, so as to frighten and disorder them (the very practice said to 
have been introduced subsequently into the discipline of the Prussian 
cavalry). The latter order was in the same spirit as that of Cezsar’s, 
who, knowing that Pompey’s knights were chiefly men of rank and 
position, who regarded disfigurement as worse than death, directed his 
veteran cavalry to aim particularly at their faces (“fiert faciem mil- 
ites’). The great secret, however, of all the great Swedish king’s suc- 
cesses was his formation of all the three arms into “one complicated 
but unperplexed machine,” consisting of many independent fractions, 
all constituting one grand unit, “contributing to the perfect establish- 
ment of the Whole-together ;” the “Man-Legion” (Michelet’s expres- 
sion) of Turenne. 

General Lamarque styles the conflicts of Marshal Saxe “Battles of 
Posts” (“Positions” seems a better expression) ; such, as a rule, as 
were Washington’s and Wellington’s; those of Condé (as of Charles 
XII.), “Battles of Shock”; of Turenne and of Frederic, “Battles of 
Manceuvres”; and those of Napoleon, “Strategic Battles.” Gustavus 
Adolphus united the systems of Saxe, Condé, and Frederic (d’Alde- 
guier’s “Des Principes . . . de la Cavalrie,” Page 60, Text and 
Note 1). “Human intelligence unceasingly occupied with questions 
relative to war, went on creating new methods or perfecting ancient 
ones. The Art of War, cleared from the darkness which enveloped 
it, made continual progress under the impulse of such eminent men as 
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Maurice of Nassau, Gustavus Adolphus, Montluc, Coligni, Henry IV., 
and Rohan. The genius of these captains, enlightened by the study of 
antiquity, excited by ambition, rivalry, or fanaticism, continually 
resurrected, discovered, or created the grandest combinations of the 
science of battle, and laid the foundations of modern tactics. Thence- 
forward leaders showed themselves rather as captains than soldiers ; 
great generals commanding little armies achieved the greatest results ; 
they knew how to derive advantages from the smallest circumstances, 
to deliver battle on all sorts of ground, and to unite force to mobility. 
‘Our battalions (to use the expression of Puysegur) after the sixteenth 
century were no longer to be as formerly, simply soLip corps, but 
were capable of being considered equally as DIVISIBLE and FLEXIBLE. 
The whole Science of War is summed up in these two words.’” 
(“L’Armée Frangaise,” i. 370). 
Gustavus comprehended this and first applied it in practice. 


* * * “* * 2K * ~* 


The Battle of Leipsic 1st, or Breitenfeld 1st, has excited more ad- 
miration, comment, and criticism; yes, and hypothetical consideration, 
than any other which has ever been fought; whereas the report of 
Gustavus is so clear that it is almost impossible to better it, except to 
describe the relative positions of the army and localities to which he 
does not refer. In fact almost all the reports of the most prominent 
generals during the Thirty Years’ War are remarkably truthful. 
There are exceptions, but strictly in accordance with the good or bad 
characters of the writers. 

When two armies of veterans, recruited among bold and warlike 
nations, meet in conflict on open ground, the result must be credited to 
the successful general unless Providence intervenes directly, which inter- 
ference some men style accident, chance, fortune, or luck. The ancients 
attributed it to Fate, to whom Jupiter himself was compelled to bow. 
There is another great element in success—unanimity ; but this, again, 
is due to the supreme chief, especially where he is at once General 
and Autocrat, King by the Grace of God, and Sovereign Despot by the 
force of Discipline. Many readers will remember the remark of 
Frederic the Great to Joseph II., Emperor of Austria, at one of their 
interviews and mutual military displays in 1769 and 1770, that the 
most remarkable fact connected with the whole spectacle was the per- 
fect subordination to their will among so many tens of thousands, who 
comprised thousands again (compulsory recruits, crimped or kid- 
napped) who would like to kill either of them, and would do so were 
it not for the infernal stringency of the iron discipline which had 
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inextricably enmeshed the unfortunates and kept them in a condition 
of hopeless subjection and individual impotence. Gustavus had an 
additional strength,—the boundless love of his people and the devotion 
of his troops ; he possessed the affection, respect, and confidence of. all. 


“What render’d this Gustavus 
Resistless and unconquered upon earth?” 


asks Wallenstein in Schiller’s “Piccolomini,’ considered one of the 
most truthful exhibits of the times ever published, taking together his 
three Historical Dramas, “Wallenstein’s Camp,” “The Piccolomini,” 
and “The Death of Wallenstein.” He answers his own question, — 


“This—that he was the monarch in his army. 
A monarch, one who is indeed a monarch, 
Was never yet subdued but by his equal.” 


That is, one who was King and Generalissimo in one. 

There were two battles of Leipsic during the Thirty Years’ War 
fought between the Swedes and the Imperialists. In the second, 23d 
October, 1642, Torstenson, the Swede, occupied almost the very same 
ground on which Tilly drew up his “Armada,” on Wednesday, the 
7th of September, 1631. The approach to the battle-field proper was 
by a narrow isthmus of firm ground, leading through a swamp drained 
by the Loberbach. It is difficult at this day, when everything is so 
much changed, to understand the danger and defensibleness of this 
Pass of (Schelkau?) Scholka. 

That its unmolested passage was deemed of such importance proves 
that it was not only difficult, but perilous. Perhaps it was the only 
isthmus between the marshes which afforded the means of transit for 
the material and the cavalry. The adjoining morasses, like those at 
Monmouth, where Clinton halted the night after the conflict, may have 
been impassable, even to infantry, in wet weather. It is well known 
that Torstenson permitted the Archduke Leopold to traverse this defile 
without opposition, because he was determined to allow the Imperial- 
ists no chance of escape if they were defeated. He did defeat them, 
and their rout almost amounted to ruin. Tilly may have been actuated 
by the same motive, although he did not despise his opponent. He had 
tasted of his quality at Werben, 17th-26th—particularly 25th—May, 
1631, and had reason to conclude that the task before him was the 
hardest which had been set for him in his whole course of over thirty 
years of military training, in which he had never been beaten, but had 
been victorious over every antagonist in thirty-one (Bismark says 
thirty-six) pitched battles and lesser engagements. 
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Pappenheim, next in command, was very anxious to attack the 
Swedes as they defiled through or across the Pass of Scholka. Tilly 
would not listen to this, and expressly forbade it. Some narratives 
describe such an aggressive by Pappenheim with two thousand cav- 
alry, which was so rudely repulsed that Tilly had to hurry forward 
reinforcements to bring him off. Still, as Gustavus in his report and 
Von Kausler in his criticism are silent as to this, it is likely it was 
confounded with the subsequent flank attack in greater force, which 
ended, after hard fighting, in the rout of Pappenheim, which termin- 
ated in his disappearance from the theatre of action. Consequently, 
Gustavus emerged on to the solid plain, and was not long in forming 
his line of battle. General von Kausler attributes five (Harte, ii. 26, 
nine) principal faults to Tilly, of which. the first was his failure to 
attack Gustavus whilst defiling through the “pass.” 

After all the discussions as to the numbers opposed, it is pretty 
well settled that Tilly had at least twenty-one thousand veteran infan- 
try and eleven thousand excellent cavalry, of which thirteen regiments 
were heavy and five (Isolani’s Croats, or Crabats) light, and thirty- 
six pieces of artillery of large and small calibres. He drew these up 
in a single line, his infantry constituting the centre, Pappenheim’s six 
regiments of heavy cavalry the left, and Furstenburg’s seven the right. 
This disposition and the total absence of a second line, or any force 
in reserve; constitutes the second charge emphasized by the Wurtem- 
berg adjutant-general, military historian, and critic. The third was 
the ill-judged selection of a fixed position not easily susceptible of 
alteration for his artillery (16- and 24-pounders), on elevations to the 
rear of the Imperialist line of battle. In consequence of this Tilly’s 
guns not only embarrassed, but were actually damaging to, the attacks 
which he allowed or ordered. 

The village of Breitenfeld, which gives its name to the different 
conflicts on the plain below, to the south, lay in the rear of Tilly’s 
left centre. _ 

Gustavus brought into the field thirteen thousand Swedish infantry 
and nine thousand cavalry, together with twenty-two thousand, with 
one hundred cannon, distributed in fourteen batteries, besides the 
light regimental guns served each by one or two constables, the whole 
under Colonel Torstenson (afterwards Grand Master of the Swedish 
Artillery, and from 1641 to 1645 Generalissimo). The Saxons who 
were to support him—and afforded as little real assistance as the 
Spaniards did to Wellington in the Peninsula—numbered eleven thou- 
sand foot and four thousand horse, with (numbers nowhere given) 
guns. So little dependence did the Swedish hero put in the Electoral 
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troops that he drew up his own army entirely independently, su that 
the Saxons assumed a totally different formation, and were separated 
from his left by a broad country drain, or Flussgraben, in which, al- 
though the water was shallow, there was a deep deposit of soft mud, 
thus forming an excellent wet ditch for the Swedish left in case the 
Saxons did not stand their ground. These latter were opposed to 
Tilly’s right, consisting, as stated, of seven regiments of cavalry and 
five Tercias of infantry, besides the Croats. 

It is well known that the new tactical organization introduced by 
Gustavus was mobility itself in comparison to the formations adhered 
to by the Germans. The Swedish “Leipsic brigade” corresponds more 
closely to the modern brigade than any previous disposition of troops. 
It was divided into two demi-brigades,—a term revived by the first 
French Republic,—or into four battalions, so that this Leipsic brigade 
comprised about two thousand five hundred men. 

Gustavus disposed his Swedes in three lines. He personally com- 
manded the right of the main line of battle, Teuffel the centre, and 
Horn the left. Either wing of the line was composed of cavalry, sand- 
wiched with detachments of “commanded (i. e., selected) musketeers,” 
or sharp-shooters. The second line, under Baner, was in the rear of 
the right centre. The third line, like the first, was divided into centre, 
right, and left; the former was infantry, under Hepburn, a noted 
Scottish officer, and the two latter were cavalry, respectively under 
Baudissen and Hall. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, when battles were regulated with 
almost the punctilio of duels, great stress was laid on gaining a posi- 
tion where the sun was on the soldiers’ backs and the wind was in the 
faces of the enemy. Tilly was fortunate in securing both, of these 
advantages, which, on this occasion, were decidedly so, since a strong 
breeze, blowing over a parched, loose, plowed soil, carried with it 
such volumes of dust that, mingled with the powder-smoke, it almost 
blinded the Swedes. 

Bear this in mind. 

A heavy cannonade saluted Gustavus while making his disposi- 
tions. In this the Imperialists at first had every advantage, but as soon 
as Torstenson got his guns into battery the tables were turned, and 
they fired three shots to the enemy’s one. The artillery orchestra 
opened with a coup d’archet on the side of the Imperialists about the 
same hour as at Waterloo, 11 A. M., although some say 12 ., and the 
cannonade lasted until 2 p. Mm. Tormented at once with the intolerable 
stinging dust, as well as by the oblique fire from Tilly’s main battery, 
whose missiles tore obliquely through all three lines of his right-centres 
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and right wings, Gustavus, to neutralize or overcome these evils, 
brought his soldiers’ right shoulders forward to accomplish a change 
of front or position. This seems to have left a gap between the lines, 
into which Pappenheim threw himself with the whole ardor of his 
character and the entire cavalry of Tilly’s left. To meet this des- 
perate shock Baner changed front, en potence, at right angles to the 
first line, just as at Mollwitz the three Prussian grenadier battalions, 
crowed out of the front line, formed a flank which repulsed the Aus- 
trian cavalry completely victorious over those of Frederic. Pappen- 
heim, after admitted seven-fold returns to the charge, was repulsed 
by the fire of the musketeers and counter-attacks of the brave Finnish 
horsemen. To extricate Pappenheim, the Duke of Holstein, who com- 
manded Tilly’s left infantry brigade, pushed too boldly forward. In 
this generous attempt he lost his life, and his command was literally 
destroyed. Next in order Tilly himself, with his veteran infantry 
centre, attacked the centre and left of the Swedes, and was driven off. 
His right wing, the cavalry under Furstenburg, then fell upon the 
Saxons, formed, as stated, independently to the left of the Swedes. 
These had been previously simply skirmishing with the Croats. This 
new assault routed them. With the exception of a few detachments, 
they disappeared from the field, and absolutely helped the Croats— 
always, and even down to very recent times, addicted to plunder—to 
rob the baggage of their own sovereign, as well.as that of his ally. 

Now occurred Tilly’s greatest blunder,—his fourth, according to 
Von Kausler,—the loss of so much precious time that he not only 
afforded a breathing-spell to Horn, commanding the Swedish left, but 
afforded him the opportunity to form en potence on this side, just as 
Baner had done in the opposite quarter, behind the large Flussgraben, 
or drain, deep with mire. Meanwhile Horn was reinforced by several 
regiments brought over by Gustavus himself. All this time a large 
portion of Furstenburg’s cavalry, of Tilly’s right wing, were exhaust- 
ing themsélves in pursuing the flying Saxons. 

Horn had fully established himself partly at right angles to his 
original position, when Tilly, having formed his infantry into four 
enormous tercias, or divisions, massed without intervals, assailed the 
Swedish left. This assault seems to have enveloped the Swedish left 
so that one portion of it fired to the front, the second to the flank, and 
the thitd obliquely to the left rear. Hall, who commanded the Swedish 
left rear, fell in repelling the attack, and Callenbach’s regiment, in the 
opposite direction, was annihilated. The situation for a brief space— 
some say for fully two hours—looked dubious, when Hepburn brought 
up the reserves, and after a terrifice struggle the Imperialists were 
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beaten off, especially, it is said, by the platoon-firing of the Swedish 
infantry, first practiced on this field. This unexpected and novel 
rapidity and simultaneity of fire at short range astonished the Im- 
perialists at the same time that it mowed them down. Gustavus had 
impressed upon his musketeers the caution not to fire until the enerny 
were in such close proximity that their bullets would penetrate armor. 
Such self-possession on the part of an infantry line has often decided 
a battle; and it is well known that on the Plains of Abraham a single 
Volley of the British infantry within thirty yards settled the fate of the 
French dominion in America, and placed its key—Quebec—in the 
possession of the British crown. 

After the Imperial cavalry had been disposed of on both wings 
Tilly, himself wounded and contused, abandoned the field of battle 
amidst the reiterated counter-attacks of the Swedes, who had mean- 
while captured his own heavy batteries and turned them upon his 
worsted and disordered troops. Five (four?) regiments of veteran 
Walloon infantry, picked men, covered by their spontaneous maneu- 
vering the withdrawal and flight of their comrades until they found 
refuge in a wood to their rear, when night, prematurely darkened by 
the volumes of dust and powder-smoke, put an end to the fighting. 

In all this nothing has been said of the fearful effects of the ad- 
mirably-worked Swedish artillery, because general historians have not 
given it mention or attention. The Swedes, however, have not for- 
gotten its services, nor the influence of its commander, Torstenson, 
who may be claimed as the developer, if not the organizer, of this arm. 
His light leather regimental guns were rapidly brought up at each 
crisis with a celerity hitherto unknown, and opening upon the dense 
masses of the Imperialists with discharges of canister-shot, delivered 
with more rapidity than the infantry volleys, did tremendous havoc, 
and must have greatly demoralized even veterans hitherto unaccus- 
tomed to such rough handling. 

Tilly lost half of his army and all his artillery, his camp and camp 
equipage, spoils or plunder, and trains in this battle. He left eight or 
ten thousand killed and wounded on the field, and lost besides three 
thousand prisoners. The Protestant Saxon peasantry, who in many 
instances had suffered all but death, fell upon the bigoted and perse- 
cuting fugitives and slew them without mercy. It is claimed that next 
morning not more than fifteen hundred out of the original force of 
thirty-three thousand remained with their colors. Not but that many 
did subsequently reassemble, but for the present this army, which 
had kept Germany in awe for so many years and won such a series of 
victories, was utterly dissolved. Von Kausler in summing up the 
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results of Breitenfeld emphasizes “the total want of unanimity (either 
of purpose or action) among Tilly’s generals in the dispositions (car- 
rying out of the attacks), whilst the Swedish generals acted at every 
point with the most perfect harmony as to themselves and their king 
and commander.” 

The same jealousies which exercised such a fatal influence upon 
Napoleon’s affairs in Spain and more than once threatened evil results, 
even when he was present; which were not wanting in our own armies 
during the recent great war; characterized the action of the principal 
Bavarian and Austrian commanders throughout the whole Thirty 
Years’ War, with the exception of a short period when the Roman 
Catholic League took the initiative. This discord cleared the way for 
the advance of Gustavus; as just shown, the overwhelming results 
of Leipsic were due to it. At the second—Torstenson’s—Leipsic it 
again manifested itself, but never so pointedly as at Janikau. On the 
other hand, it once came very near being fatal to the Swedes. Nord- 
lingen was undoubtedly lost in consequence, and it is more than prob- 
able that if Torstenson had not risen from his bed of pain in obedience 
to the dying bequest of his army to join him by Baner, that army so 
bequeathed to him as the only one capable of handling it would have 
dissolved under the rivalry and jealousies of the subordinates of the 
dead hero. Torstenson, as soon as he arrived, gathered together the 
parting fibres with an iron hand gloved with velvet, and from that 
time forward until he resigned there was never the slightest jar in 
the working of the war-machinery. 

Gustavus Adolphus! This name once filled the mouths of es 
with enthusiastic admiration, love, reverence, and hope. His memorial 
might be presented in a series of pictures, each blending the. heroic 
and the lovable, extracted from dry histories, ringing poems, attrac- 
tive romances, honest eulogies, pious narratives, in fact, every different 
kind of composition to which genius and appreciation lend charms, in 
the attempt, to do justice to a subject which engrosses all the better 
feelings of intelligent humanity. He was the cynosure of every eye, 
the thought of every heart, the idol of every people pining and suffer- 
ing for religious freedom, the man of the epoch, the fearless soldier, 
the worshipped sovereign, the adored husband, the man of the century, 
and the hero of the fellest war that ever desolated, for nearly one-third 
of a century, the richest and most cultivated districts of Europe, from 
the Oder, dreaming through its dreary plains of sand, to the Rhine, 
rushing between its castellated rocks; from the Danube, flowing amid 
scenes unsurpassed in loveliness, to the brackish Baltic, washing its 
barren coast where Pytheas, about twenty-two hundred years ago, 
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first found the mysterious amber, and from the foggy regions—into 
which he was the first navigator known to have penetrated—brought 
it back to the sunny shores of the “Gulf of the Lion” to fill its Greek 
colonists with astonishment and inspire them with a cupidity which 
lured the seamen of the Mediterranean to seek tin and pearls in Britain 
and a hundred other natural objects of traffic, which never ceased to 
awaken the wonder of the Southerners until the Northmen, led by 
their Berserker Vikinger, excited still greater amazement by their 
visits, ravages, and conquests, in their fleets of “Keels.” 

To apply the words of Lamartine, in regard to a great but far 
lesser national representative, Gustavus “was a public man in all the 
greatness of the phrase,—the soul of a nation personified in an in- 
dividual,—the inspiration of a people in the heart of a patrician (of a 
king). His oratory was something as grand as his action. It was the 
heroic in language. The echoes of it (G. A.) were heard, were felt 
all over the continent” (of Europe), and even on the shores of this 
new world (along the Delaware), and the strokes of his sword made 
kings and emperors tremble, and lifted the hearts of nations from the 
darkness of despair into the full light of renewed confidence and life, 
infusing the strength of that hope which the inspired penman charac- 
terized “as an anchor of the soul.” 

If ever there was a man in this universal world—to use a vulgar 
expression, equivalent to President Taylor’s superfluity in one of his 
messages,—“‘the whole of the world and the rest of mankind,” which 
nevertheless is forcible in its idea of the totality of humanity—who 
was thoroughly permeated with the spirit of Christianity, it was 
Gustavus Adolphus. He realized in sober reason the tradition of 
Frederic Barbarossa, of whom Menzel paints such a magnificent word- 
picture, when, amid the complex phases of the Battle of Iconium, 
A. D. 1190, the news was brought to him that his son was slain. The 
young prince, with a portion of his army, had preceded his father in 
the attack upon the infidel hosts, and a messenger came speeding back 
to the old, red-bearded Kaiser with the intelligence that his son had 
fallen. The aged head of the bereaved father sunk upon his breast- 
plate, and huge hot tears ran down the chasms of his cheeks upon his 
grizzled beard, while his chieftains around sobbed and wept in sympa- 
thy with the grief of their imperial leader. All at once, lifting his 
teeming eyes to heaven and simultaneously his ponderous sword, he 
cried out, “On! on! if my son be dead, Christ still lives! Christ con- 
quers!” His son was not dead, and he rescued him. (V. Kausler’s 
“‘Worterbuch der Schlachten,” iv. 352-355). 

The spirit of Gustavus was the spirit of Paul,—“All for Christ.” 
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His first act on landing upon the soil of Germany was to kneel in 
prayer. He was wont to say that a man who had said his prayers in 
the morning had accomplished half his day’s work. His watch-word 
at Leipsic, and again at Lutzen, was Immanuel,—“Christ,” or “God 
with us.” At Naumburg, when the people thronged him, kissing his 
garments, his boots, the very equipments of his horse, adoring him as 
if he were a god, he reasoned as Paul at Lystra, that such devotion, 
unfitting to a mortal, would be punished by his being taken away. 
And he went into his final fight at Lutzen with the same subjection of 
his will to God, and died with it on his lips. If ever there was a 
Christian soldier in the fullest and grandest sense of the word, it was 
this Gustavus, “the ‘foremost man’ of all this modern world.” 

Tilly, his veteran opponent, was a cold-blooded instrument; and 
Pappenheim, a fearless, fiery bigot. Wallenstein was a grand intel- 
lectual skeptic, far ahead of his time in independence of judgment; 
but Gustavus was truly as much the servant of God as the typical 
David, or the peoples’ and prophets’ favorite, Josiah, or “Christian” 
in Bunyan’s incomparable “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

“The Swede is fighting for his good old cause, 
With his good sword and «conscience,” 


declares Gustave Wrangel, general of the Sudermanian Blues; and to 
Oxenstiern’s opinion,— 
“It might yet be an easier thing from nothing 


To call forth sixty thousand men of battle, 


Than to persuade one-sixtieth part of them 
* * * % * * 


To break their oaths,” 
the beliefless Wallenstein replies: 


“And he thinks so? He judges like a Swede, 
And like a Protestant. You Lutherans 

Fight for your Bible. You are interested 

About the cause; and with your hearts you follow 
Your banners. Among you, whoe’er deserts 

To the enemy, hath broken covenant 

With two Lords at one time.” 


Listen to what the hero-singer says of Gustavus,—the hero-singer, 
for there are minstrels who do not play on musical instruments, or sing 
to them, but who play on the sounding strings of many thoughts, the 
harp of truth, and utter ideas that are more full of melody than all 
the poets together, save Dante, Shakespeare, Byron, and Schiller. 
Listen to Carlyle: 
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“But when Gustavus landed, and flung out upon the winds such a 
banner as that of his,—truly it was required of a Protestant Governor 
of men to be able to read said banner in a certain degree. A Gov- 
ernor not too Imperfect would have recognized this Gustavus, what 
his purposes and likelihoods were ; the feeling would have been checked 
by due circumspectness : ‘Up, my men, let us follow this man; let us 
live and die in the Cause this man goes for! Live otherwise with 
honor, or die otherwise with honor, we cannot, in the pass things have 
come to!’ ” 

And we Americans had such a man, George H. Thomas! and they 
killed him ; not with a bullet, or a knife, or—no, not with any material 
weapon, but the deadliest of all,—injustice. 


* * x * * o* 


Schiller makes this same Wrangel avouch,— 


“St never was 
For Judas’ pay, for chinking gold and silver, 
That we did leave our King by the Great STonE,”— 


the only monument which the great Gustavus had in the land he 
saved for nearly two hundred years; and this boulder—the Swede’s 
Stone—is perhaps Germany’s truest Ehrenbreitstein,—“broad stone of 
honor.” 

Gustavus did not fall exactly where the Swede’s Stone rested. He 
expired about forty paces distant, on a ridge between two furrows, 
where once an acacia-tree stood. That the stone was placed as a 
memorial was not due to any public effort. A Smaland trooper, who 
had been wounded beside the king, was brought to Meuchen, whither 
the royal corpse had been conveyed. When his wounds were healed 
he enlisted the willing services of thirteen peasants of the hamlet, and 
they selected the boulder. Amid “sighs and wailings” they rolled it 
on until their efforts to move it farther proved unavailing. There, em- 
bedded, it remains the token of a “common soldier’s” fidelity, the 
Saxon peasantry’s gratitude, and until recently the sole monument of 
the man without whom, under God, Paul’s and Zwingli’s and Luther’s 
work might yet be in vain,—the spiritual enfranchisement of the great 
and world-influencing Saxo-Teutonic race. 

To Gustavus was applicable, even more than to Marco Bozzaris, 
the magnificent lines (in regard to the death of a Champion of Liberty 
in the arms of Victory) of Halleck’s Lyric, by many considered among 
the finest ever written: 
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“But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 

Come, when his task of fame is wrought— 
Come, with her laurel leaf, blood-bought— 
Come in the crowning hour—and then 

Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to prisoned men; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land-wind, from woods of palm, 
And orange-groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas,” 


J. Watts DE PEysTER, 
Brev. Major-General, S. N. Y. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience 
of the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in which 
_ special attention is given to the most important and valuable articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


1. Russia: The General Staff.—Unit Serv. Mag., November. 

2. The Japanese Army.—Rev. du Cercle Mil., October 31. 

3. The South African Campaign.—Same, October 24. 

4. The Promotion and Examination of Army Officers.—Unit. 
Serv. Mag., November. 

5. The Army Staff Corps.—Army and Navy Reg., November 28. 

6. Organization of the Army General Staff—Same, December 12. 

7. Report of the Chief of Artillery —Same, November 28. 


The first article is a revision of a previous one in the same publica- 
tion. In April last the Russian General Staff was reorganized, neces- 
sitating a few alterations in the above-mentioned previous account of it. 

We call attention to the following general remarks as of interest 
to us: 

“The Chief of the General Staff is the immediate assistant of the 
Minister of War, and is directly under him. He is recommended 
by the Minister, and appointed by Imperial decree and Senatorial 
Ukaz. He can be relieved of his functions in the same manner only. 
During the War Minister’s absence he temporarily fills his place, 
unless the Emperor details another officer or official for the post. 
He has the right to inspect all troops, staffs, educational institutions, 
hospitals, prisons. He can give leave or extension of leave to all 
officers in St. Petersburg awaiting the leave or recommendation of 
their commanding officers. The General Staff and the Topographical 
Staff are under his direction, as are also the Field Couriers or Mes- 
sengers. He controls the promotion of all staff officers, who are 
recommended by the chiefs of military districts; determines the em- 
ployment of those officers, and chooses the chief officers of each divi- 
sion of the General Staff. He also appoints the assistants of the chief 
staff officers of military districts, the quartermaster generals of the 
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same, the directors of military communications, chiefs of the army 
corps staff, chiefs of fortresses, as well as all general officers employed 
on the staffs of military districts, the latter being recommended by the 
G. O. C. military districts. He also directs the employment of all the 
officers on the General Staff, the Corps of Topographers, and Field 
Service Messengers. 

“A careful perusal of the above paragraph (a translation of the 
Imperial Ukaz), will show how thoroughly the system of decentraliza- 
tion is understood in Russia. Firstly, the Chief of the Staff com- 
mands the whole appointment of its personnel, thus removing this 
weighty care from the shoulders of the War Minister, who has plenty 
else to do. Secondly, all the military district staff appointments, al- 
though controlled by him, are filled by officers recommended by the 
G. O. C. or chiefs of those same military districts; naturally better 
judges of the claims of local men than the Chief of the Staff, who 
almost always promotes or appoints their nominees. Thirdly, all the 
officers on the General Staff are employed or transferred from one 
place to another, as he judges best in the interests of the Service. 

“What must necessarily strike the English reader in considering 
the Russian system is the great latitude allowed to Chiefs of Direc- 
tions, Divisions and Sections, both*as to correspondence and appoint- 
ment of subordinates. * * * 

“We have much to learn from the Russians in this respect. It 
will be also remarked that the duties of military intelligence and 
mobilization are in Russia dealt with by three different divisions in 
the direction of the Second Quarter-Master General, the calling up 
reserves and militia being entrusted to another of his divisions which 
controls the 26 territorial divisions (brigadni raion), again sub- 
divided into 563 sub-offices, whose actual work consists in calling up 
‘the reservists, despatching recruits, etc. (see article III., U. S. M., 
August, 1903). I cannot help thinking that the study of the Russian 
system and its great principles (details, of course, must needs differ in 
all countries), would be attended with great advantage to our officers.” 

The second article is a Russian opinion on the Japanese Army, and 
is interesting in view of the possibility of a conflict between these two 
nations. 


The third article is a continuation of the Report of the Committee 
investigating the South African War. 


The fourth also has a few points of general interest, which we 
quote here, especially those relating to promotion by selection, a sub- 
ject now before the authorities : 
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“The Army Order of 15th October, 1903, on the subject of Con- 
fidential Reports, is of immense importance to the Army in general; 
and more especially, it is to be hoped, to the junior regimental officers. 

“This order is to the effect that, in future, officers will be recom- 
mended in their annual confidential reports, either for accelerated pro- 
motion, for promotion in the ordinary course, or for their promotion 
to be delayed for further report. 

“There is an order, too, existent in India, that if in his examination 
for promotion, an officer should succeed in becoming “distinguished’ 
—that is, in making 75 per cent. of the total number of marks for all 
subjects, counted in the aggregate, that this fact would be especially 
taken into consideration in selecting officers for Staff appointments. 

“T think most officers in India were of opinion that this order has, 
up till recent times at all events, been more observed in the breach 
than otherwise. * * * 

“The Navy is in strong contrast to the Army in this respect; for 
young officers have a great incentive to work in the Navy, owing to 
the fact that, if at certain examinations they obtain five first-class 
certificates, they thereby are specially advanced to the lieutenants’ list. 

“The great thing is that in future, as far as one can judge, en- 
deavors will be made to promote officers by merit rather than by 
seniority, or let us say by merit tempered by seniority. 

“Tf once this is thoroughly carried out, the Army officer will com- 
pare favorably in knowledge and zeal with any other profession. He 
has always had many estimable qualities, but it has been the exception 
to find in the junior ranks officers who really studied their profession 
in the wider sense. 

“If inducements to do so are offered, and if promotion is very 
largely dependent on the success achieved by officers in their studies, 
the recent Army Orders will inaugurate a new era; and officers who 
have joined the Army comparatively late in life need no longer see 
their way to promotion hopelessly barred. Much, however, will de- 
pend on the way in which commanding officers frame their reports; 
for, important as it is to have the rising generation of officers make a 
real study of their profession, no book knowledge will ever atone for 
the want of courage (in which I include the readiness to assume 
responsibility), a clear head, and a capacity for receiving and impart- 
ing to the men practical instruction, and the faculty of command, that 
is the faculty of compelling cheerful obedience.” 

The fifth and sixth papers relate to our new General Staff, the 
former an able editorial on the Report of the Chief of the General 
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Staff, the latter the order definitely organizing the General Staff into 
bureaus and definitely assigning. its proper work to each. 

The seventh paper is the Annual Report of the Chief of Artillery, 
and here we desire to give a few brief quotations, although the entire 
report demands careful study and consideration from the authorities ; 
the demands made are extremely modest, and should therefore be met 
in a spirit to correspond. 

The point of greatest importance, perhaps, is the shortage of artil- 
lery officers, and the remedies therefor: 


“GENERAL SHORTAGE OF OFFICERS. 


“Aside from the absence of experienced officers, much embarrass- 
ment has been caused by the shortage of ‘officers of all grades. The 
following table shows the number absent from their commands: 


Lieutenant colonels 


Captains 

First lieutenants 
Second lieutenants 
Vacancies 


“The secretary of war has relieved this situation as it existed a 
year ago and before, by directing that officers from the line of the 
Army detailed for duty at the Military Academy, on recruiting ser- 
vice, and college duty, be furnished from the three arms proportion- 
ately to the number of officers in each arm. This has resulted in a 
considerable reduction of artillery officers so detailed. 


‘A FURTHER REMEDY FOR SHORTAGE OF OFFICERS. 


“The position of instructor at the U. S. Military Academy, and at 
the service schools will always require the detachment of a fixed num- 
ber. It is therefore recommended that Congress be asked to provide 
for an academic staff, to include all officers of the line detailed on duty 
as instructors at the U. S. Military Academy, or at the service schools. 
A detail in the academic staff should be for four years, and the place 
of an officer so detailed should be filled in a manner similar to the 
method which now obtains in the staff corps as provided in the act of 
February 2, 1901. By this means the line of the Army would not be 
compelled to bear the burden of the details at the Military Academy 
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and the service schools. Such a measure, if passed, would increase 
the Army about 125 officers of all grades, and its salutary effect would 
be immediately felt.” 
MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 

1. Army War College—Army and Navy Reg., November 28. 

2. General Bliss on Military Education—Same. 

3. The German Maneuvers of 1903.—Rev. du Cercle Mil., Octo- 
ber 31. . 

4. The British Fleet Maneuvers of 1903.—Mar. Rund., Novem- 
ber. 

5. The Fleet Maneuvers of the United States in August.—Same. 

6. The Instructional Use of Maneuvers.—Unit. Serv Mag., No- 
vember. 

7. Reflections on the Maneuvers.—Same. 

8. The Artillery at the. Maneuvers.—Same. 


The first two articles relate to the Report of General Bliss on the 
Army War College, the first being the report itself, the second an 
excellent editorial on it. Before proceeding to the report proper, we 
extract a few words from the editorial : 

“One of the ablest reports submitted this year is that which comes 
as the annual report of the president of the Army War College, the 
author of which is General Tasker H. Bliss, who is destined, very 
properly, for a place on the general staff. His report derives more 
than ordinary importance from the fact that it gives the first intima- 
tion of an official character of the scope and purpose of the institution 
of which General Bliss is the head, and deals also in a general way 
with the subject of military education. 

“Tt is a document, the importance of which cannot be overstated 
and the subject of personal interest to every officer of the Army, is 
discussed in a scholarly way. It is the ablest presentation which has 
been made of military education in this country, and the report is des- 
tined to serve as a guide in the development of the system of training 
officers for their professional work.” 

Considering, now, the report itself, we find it very difficult to ex- 
tract any portion which will give the gist of the subject, because the 
entire report is a philosophic essay, with all parts logically connected, 
consequently, it is necessary to read it in its entirety in order to ob- 
tain the full effect of the reasoning. There are a few points, how- 
ever, to which we desire to call special attention, and the portions 
containing them we quote here, but the imperfection of the quotation 
(as explained above) must be borne in mind: 
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After reviewing the systems of military education in foreign 
armies, General Bliss takes up that of our own army. In the course 
of this review he makes the following pertinent remarks that require 
special emphasis : : 

“The Secretary of War should: not have to wait until an officer’s 
formal examination to know that he is proficient. This examination 
should be only the pro-forma stamp which the law requires upon the 
officer’s commission to make it valid. But the War Department should 
know day by day whether the officer is proficient up to date, so that if 
he is not the proper steps can be taken to ‘brace-up’ either the officer 
of his post school according as the one or the other is responsible for 
the deficiency. This can be done by a system of constant supervision 
and severe inspection under the direction of the general staff.” 

And after completing the general outline of our existing system, 
he proceeds thus: 

“Leaving out of consideration for the moment the Military Acad- 
emy, the training at which is antecedent to a commission, and the war 
college, the foregoing is an outline of our system of military educa- 
tion. It seems evident that it exhausts the useful possibilities of 
scholastic professional training. It is impossible to devise a curriculum 
which shall not involve a repetition of what is taught im one or another 
or in all of the above schools. We may, it is true, have more mathe- 
matics, more problems in engineering, more illustrations of the prin- 
ciples of grand tactics and strategy, but for this we need not create 
another expensive institution. This brings us face to face with the 
question: ‘What is the object and true line of work of the army war 
college ?’ 

“The first definite idea in respect to this institution is found in the 
report of the Secretary of War for the year 1899. In discussing the 
subject of possible improvements in army organization that report 
laid down two propositions as being fundamental in the consideration 
of the subject, the first of which was ‘that the real object of having 
an army is to provide for war.’ The Secretary admitted that this 
statement ‘seemed like a truism,’ and adds that ‘it will probably be re- 
ceived everywhere without conscious denial.’ But he goes on to show 
that ‘the precise contrary is really the theory upon which the entire 
treatment of our army proceeded for thirty-three years between the 
civil war and the war with Spain;’ that ‘present utility was really the 
controlling consideration, and the possibility of war seemed at all 
times so vague and unreal that it had no formative power in shaping 
legislation regarding the army.’ He then pointed out several im- 
portant things which are necessarily involved in this fundamental 
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truism and which are necessary for the proper preparation of an army 
for war. The first of these was the ‘systematic study, by responsible 
officers, of plans for action under all contingencies of possible conflict, 
and with this, study of the larger problems of military science and 
the most complete information of the state of the art, study of the 
constant improvements in movements and methods of warfare, and of 
the adaptability of improvements and inventions for the purpose of 
carrying out the plans devised, etc.’ He showed that this work could 
not be done ‘by the separate study and reflection of single officers,’ 
but that it required ‘the contribution of different minds, the-correction 
of discusion, the long continued, laborious, and systematic application 
of a considerable number of minds of a high order, and with a recog- 
nized status giving authority to their conclusions,’ all of which he 
stated to be ‘needed to produce the desired result.’ 

“To accomplish this he was led to the conclusion that an army 
war college should be established. He suggested that it should be 
composed of the heads of the staff departments of the War Depart- 
ment, together with a number of other officers of high rank of the 
army who should be detailed for limited periods; and that ‘it should 
be the duty of this body of officers to direct the instruction and in- 
tellectual exercise of the army, to acquire the information, devise the 
plans, and study the subjects above indicated, and to advise the com- 
mander-in-chief upon all questions of plans, armament, transportation, 
mobilization, and military preparation and movement.’ ” 

General Bliss then discusses the advisability of transferring the 
Information Division (at first attached to the war college) to another 
bureau, and when it is considered that in the recent (April, 1903) 
reorganization of the Russian general staff, this subject comes under 
four different bureaus; and remembering also the immense amount of 
work necessarily connected with such a division, his suggestion must 
be regarded as a very wise one. 

The other articles under this general head require no special com- 
ment. Most of them are of interest to the special arms or services 
concerned, but several are also of more general interest. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 
The Capture of the Taku Forts.—Unit. Serv. Mag., October. 


Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Ranges.—Same. 
The North Atlantic Powers.—Mar, Rund., October. 
. The British Line of Communications Across Canada to the 
Pacific and to India —Same. 
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5. The International Regulation of Wireless Telegraphy.—Same. 
6. The Military Importance of Navigable Ways.—Int. Rev., 
Suppl., 54 
7. The Offensive in the Defence of Fortified Places.—Same. 
8. The Role of Cavalry —Same. 
9g. Notes on Cavalry.—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., November-Decem- 
ber. 
10. The Transportation of Troops by Rail.—Same. 
11. The Island of Samar and the Capture of Lukban.—Same. 
12. Military Graphics.—Same. 
13. Operations of the Third Cavalry, 1898-1902.—Jour. Cav. 
Asso., October. 
14. How I Went to the Philippines and What I Saw.—Same. . 
15. Remarks on the Last Days of the Insurrection in Southern 
Luzon.—Same. 
16. The Taking of Havana in 1762.—Same. 
Record of Engagements with Hostile Indians —Same. 
Flanking Infantry Fire—Kriegstech. Zeit., 9. 
The Tactical Use of Machine Guns.—Same. 
Some Notes on Outpost Duty in South Africa—Jour. R. U. 
S. I., October. 
21. Tactical Problem.—Rev. du Cercle Mil., October 24, 31. 
22. Naval Raids and Home Defence.—Unit Serv. Mag., Novem- 
ber. 
23. The Evolution of Modern Strategy (Maude).—Same. 
24. The Study of Military History—Same. 


The first of these is a very interesting account by the Russian 
Admiral, who, as senior officer on the spot, and President of the 
Council of Admirals, had a better opportunity than any one else of 
obtaining information from all sources. We quote merely the results 
of the action: 


“DAMAGE CAUSED BY THE FORTS TO THE GUNBOATS. 


“German. IItis—A shell struck the hull forward, and 15 shells 
fell in the funnels and on the superstructure (especially on the bridge) ; 
two mitrailleuses and five 37-mm. Hotchkiss were silenced. 

“British. Algerine—The boats and ventilators were struck in 
several places. Whiting.—A 5-in. shell traversed the hull, entered 
the stokehold, destroyed some pipes, and put a boiler out of action. 

“French. Lion.—A 15-cm. shell struck the hull in a line with the 
bridge, passed about 114 feet above the boiler, and burst in the sail- 
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room, causing a fire which was, however, rapidly extinguished ; splin- 
ters of shells were also found in the after part of the hull, and the 
masts received some damage. 

“Russian. Bobr.—After the fourth round of the g-inch gun it 

was put out of action by a Chinese shell. Koreetz.—Six shells tra- 
versed the hull; one of them caused a fire in the officers’ mess, which 
was rapidly extinguished. Guiliak.—A shell of 75 mm. traversed the 
mast a little above the military top. A 6-inch shell traversed the 
hull, exploded, and burst the two principal steam collectors (the re- 
pairs were made during the action). Another shell traversed the 
hull about 134 feet below the water line, and exploded 100 cartridges 
in the 75-mm. magazine. 
_ “By chance, a shell struck the Monocacy at Tong-ku without 
doing her much damage, but allowed Rear-Admiral Kempff to take 
an active part in the events, while at the same time conforming to the 
instructions of his Government. 


“DAMAGE TO THE FORTS. 


“Of the 33 guns which fired on the gunboats 10 were put out of 
action, without counting 7 others. The bombardment caused 3 large 
explosions of powder-magazines, and 8 small explosions of magazines 
of powder and ammunition. 

“Much havoc was also caused in the interior of the forts. 

“In congratulating ourselves on this almost miraculous victory, so 
fruitful in happy results, it is necessary to pay homage to the intrepid- 
ity and sang-froid of all those who united their efforts for the taking 
of the Taku Forts, and to keep forever the remembrance of those 
brave men who found there a glorious death.” 

The second article is one that has been continued in the magazine 
for several numbers. It is an interesting discussion of the subject, 
but we have room here for only a short extract, the conclusion: 

“T conclude these reminiscences of the annals of the most intrepid 
folk of every nation by begging my readers to enforce in every com- 
pany where their words carry weight, three sentences which con- 
dense the teachings of history, two from a great military writer whose 
bravery was as distinguished as was his intelligence—Napier; and 
one from the very wisest Englishman, Lord Bacon, whose ‘Essay on 
the True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates’ will be immortal long 
after all the utterances of every modern parliamentary debater are 
lost in well-deserved oblivion. 

“Napier’s sentences are :— 

“ “He who wields the sword will always be first served.’ 
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“*The secret of making perfect soldiers is only to be found in na- 
tional customs and institutions.’ 

“And Lord Bacon’s sentence is :— 

“ ‘Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, goodly races of 
horse, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, artillery, and the like— 
all this is but a sheep in a lion’s skin, except the breed and disposi- 
tion of the people be stout and warlike.’ ” 

The third paper is a continuation of an article which has previously 
been referred to. The present instalment considers the northwestern 
Atlantic, and presents a very valuable study in military geography on 
the relative powers of Great Britain and the United States in this 
region. 

The fourth is also a study in military geography (as well as in 
strategy ), the first part of which (all that is contained in this number) 
relates to Newfoundland, Sable Island, Halifax, etc. 

The rest of the articles under this general head, while they are all 
valuable professionally, do not readily lend themselves to analysis 
in a short space, but must be studied in full. 

It may be mentioned, however, in passing, that the seventh article 
is by Colonel Frobenius, a recognized German authority on field 
artillery tactics. Also that the ninth is by Major General Wesley 
Metritt, and we quote from it the following: 

“The recent recommendation made by General Miles to the Secre- 
tary of War, proposing that the cavalry be reduced by one-third and 
an automobile corps created instead, is incomprehensible. I think I 
can fairly say that in the opinion of nineteen-twentieths, if not of all 
military men, such a proposition, if carried out, would be an act of 
extreme folly. Our cavalry force as it is, is all too small; for never 
in all history has cavalry been such an important factor in warfare 
as at the present time; and I firmly believe it ‘will become still more 
important in the military operations of the future. 

“Cavalry that is perfectly trained, splendidly mounted for hard 
rides, that is equipped with the best of rifles, and able to scout, 
charge, fight on foot or even march on foot, if necessary, on equal 
terms with infantry, possesses advantages that are difficult to over- 
rate. Such cavalry cannot be improvised. It requires long and in- 
telligent instruction, and constant drilling and hard work before a 
man can be fitted to fill the part required of a modern trooper. The 
average American is patriotic, intelligent and adaptable. Consequent- 
ly, volunteers properly officered can be made into effective infantry in 
an incredibly short time. In a recent letter received from an officer 
in Europe, he says in connection with this subject: 
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“ ‘Tt is evident, from a lot of reading I have done, that there never 
was a time in the last seventy years when, in Europe, the importance 
of cavalry was greater. The ardent advocates of Boer tactics, the 
people urging changes of attack formations, and all that is due to the 
great power of the new rifle, have never for a moment suggested the 
reduction of cavalry by one man. On the contrary, read General de 
Négrier (of infantry origin), General Langlais (artillery), two of 
the senior and most brilliant generals in France to-day—also General 
Kessler—men who have fought in Africa, Mexico, and in 1870. 
Each has a lesson to teach as to modern arms, modern tactics and 
combat formation, and they do not always agree on the system, or 
the conclusions drawn from the Boer War; but all do agree in urging 
more and better cavalry.’ ” 


The tenth article is written by a number of officers of wide experi- 
ence in the subject ; the eleventh is a most entertaining account written 
by Captain Traub; the twelfth is a comprehensive and well illustrated 
article by Professor Larned; and, finally, the articles in the Cavalry 
Journal are all well written and instructive reading. 


ARTILLERY, ARMOR AND FORTIFICATION, 


Rearmament of the Swiss Field Artillery —ZJnt. Rev. Suppl., 


Nickel-Steel— Scien. Amer. Suppl., October 24. 
Recoil Buffers for Artillery Carriages—Kriegstech. Zeit., 9. 
Heavy Guns in the Field in South Africa—Proc. Nav. Inst., 
September. 
5. An Elevation Scale for Seacoast Guns.—Jour. Arty., Septem- 
ber-October. : 
6. Stability Tests for Nitrocellulose Powders.—Same. 
7. Smokeless Powders.—Same. 
8. The Type-Writing Telegraph for Artillery Purposes.—Same. 
9. The Theory and Practice of Armor Attack.—Same. 
to. Armor Perforation Formulas.—Same. 
11. The Fortifications of Belgium.—Z/nt. Rev., September. 
12. Coast Defences against Naval Raids.—Jour. Arty., Septem- 
ber-October. 
13. Range Finding in the Navy.—Proc. Nav. Inst., September. 


The first of these articles relates to the experiments carried on in 
Switzerland, with reference to the adoption of a new field piece. 


The second is of general interest, and discusses the history and 
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the applications of nickel-steel in a comprehensive way. The follow- 
ing introductory remarks are rather amusing : 

“In 1899, in discussing the well-known paper of Mr. James Riley, 
the father of nickel steel, Mr. Snelus remarked that Shakespeare told 
them that they might find ‘tongues in trees, sermons in stones, books 
in running brooks, and good in everything,’ and those who had studied 
meteorites appeared to have overlooked the fact that the metallic 
meteorites consist largely of alloys of iron and nickel, the practical 
applications of which they were now for the first time becoming ac- 
quainted with, in alloys of iron and nickel produced by themselves. 
‘He was ashamed that he, himself, had so long overlooked Nature’s 
teachings.’ 

“While my search through the Proceedings of Scientific Societies 
for the past eighty years shows that Mr. Snelus was a little severe in 
his criticism of his fellow iron masters, inasmuch as the advantages of 
alloying nickel with iron and steel have been known and acknowledged 
by many investigators over a long period of years, it is nevertheless 
true that Mr. Riley was the first to publish a series of practical ex- 
periments proving the valuable properties possessed by nickel steel, 
and pointing out many of its important applications.” 


The fifth article is of considerable importance to the Coast Artil- 
lery, and we extract a few paragraphs to explain our meaning. The 
entire article must, however, be read to understand this important 
device, and the plate illustrating it is also necessary : 

“As the information on which a seacoast gun is set in elevation 
comes to the platform expressed in yards, it is desirable to have 
scales for setting this elevation graduated in yards. 

“A scale so graduated is good for but one muzzle velocity, and as 
this is not constant, each change in velocity requires a change of 
scale. This may be accomplished by shifting the strip on which the 
scale is drawn; or by shifting the index along the scale so that the 
proper elevation for a given range may be obtained by setting off the 
given range on the elevating bar or wheel. 

“If, however, the velocity changes materially and the range re- 
quired is quite different from that for which the scale was adjusted 
by shifting, the error is too great to be disregarded. For mid ranges 
a fair adjustment may be obtained, but the error is still present and 
becomes quite apparent for long and short ranges. 

“Nothing will be gained by ‘allowances’ made by the gunner, for 
then we immediately leave the field of accuracy and would as well 
not adjust the scale at all. The only thing left is to change the scale 
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as soon as the velocity changes materially, as for instance, for a varia- 
tion of 10 f.s., thus requiring 11 separate scales for a variation of 
100 f.s. 

“To make it possible to change the scales for changes in velocity 
continuously and not by ten jumps as above, and also to avoid the 
mechanical trouble involved in changing the strips of brass on which 
the scale is stamped, the arrangement shown in the accompanying 
drawing is suggested. 

“Several guns at Fort Monroe are already equipped with extem- 
porized elevation scales graduated in yards. These, under the recent 
order changing the weight of powder in the charge, and hence the 
muzzle velocity, will all have to be changed ; whereas, if the guns had 
been equipped with scales as shown in the diagram, no change other 
than shifting the index would have been necessary.” 


The eighth article contains a description (well illustrated) of an 
instrument that promises to become very useful in artillery fire- 
control. Captain Spender, R. A., also discusses the instrument and 
its present and future applications: 

“Three years ago, when considering the various means of making 
communications in fortresses, I examined the Telegraph Typewriting 
machine, Stelje’s patent, but thought it rather too complicated to be 
used for chain of command purposes. 

“Several improvements have recently been made, and perhaps a 
short account of the instrument may be of interest. 

“The Russian government is adopting these instruments, and the 
German War Department is at the present time trying them, and ex- 
periments are being carried out with them by the German Field Tele- 
graph Battalion. 

“I saw two instruments fitted up for the German army, which were 
evidently intended to be put into ammunition or general service wag- 
ons; as the weight of each instrument is only eighteen pounds, in- 
cluding tools, and is contained in a strong box about the size of a 
mountain battery ammunition box, it would form an easy pack load. 

“In coast defence the Typewriting Telegraph would appear to be 
of use either as a supplement to, or substitute for, chain of command 
telephones. 

“As every message is written down at the receiving end on receipt 
by telephone, time would not be lost by writing it from the transmit- 
ting end instead of sending it verbally. The contrary would be the 
case, as there would be no necessity for those asides, ‘Are you there?’ 
and for the repetition of the message which are always considered 
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essential in peace time, and which in all probability cannot be dis- 
pensed with in the din of a fight. 

“If time is saved in sending one message, much more would this 
be the case in sending several identical messages to different stations. 
By an ingenious switch arrangement communication can be made with 
one, two or fifty stations simultaneously. 

“This would enable an observing station to report at once to all 
batteries, etc., and would let the fire commander give orders without 
delay to all battery commanders in his command. 

“Unless wireless telegraphy is to be used between the examination 
vessel and the shore, a typewriting telegraph installation would enable 
the present difficulties of rapid communication with every battery to 
be in a manner overcome. Day or night would not make any differ- 
ence in this method, and less attention would be drawn to the exam- 
ining vessel than if visual signalling were used. This would, at any 
rate, give the poor examining vessel a chance; for, under existing 
arrangements, a disguised hostile ship would probably direct its first 
attention to her, as soon as the movement of her semaphore showed 
that she had penetrated the disguise. 

“The difficulty of a moving vessel being able to maintain communi- 
cation with shore by means of a cable may be insuperable. 

“But as her area of action will be very restricted in any case, a 
way out of the difficulty might be found by using a drum similar to 
the high speed winding in gear, which would always keep sufficient 
tension on the wire to wind in any slack between the cable moorings 
and the vessel, and yet pay out when necessary. 

“The following is a suggested arrangement for the communications 
in a fire command: 

“From the examining vessel to every shore station collectively. 

“From the observing station to every shore station collectively. 

“From the fire commander to the examining vessel and every other 
shore station, and to each individually. 

“From each battery to the fire commander, and to each other bat- 
tery commander individually—the latter chiefly for peace purposes. 

“From the electric light stations to the fire commander and exam- 
ining vessel and observing post individually.” 


The ninth and tenth articles are also of vital importance to the 
Navy and the Coast Artillery. We quote a few notes from the former: 
“Since Captain Tressider brought forward his formula for the 
perforation of wrought iron it has been accepted in this country as the 
standard formula for that class of plate, and although wrought iron 
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is a thing of the past, it still serves as a basis from which we can ar- 
rive at the relative values of the various kinds and thicknesses of steel 
plates. 

“The formula in question has been tested and found to give reli- — 
able values of ¢ for velocities between 1,500 f.s. and 2,400 f.s. When, 
however, we come to modern hard-faced steel armor there is no such 
general agreement between the various competing formulas. 

“The dynamical problem involved in the punching of a hard- 
faced steel plate is an immensely difficult and complicated one, and in 
our present state of knowledge it is impossible to theorize usefully 
about it. We very much doubt whether any simple monomial for- 
mula will be found adequate over the whole range of ?¢’s and v’s. 

“Krupp’s formula gives very good results for plates of K.C. be- 
tween 4-inch and 6-inch in thickness. 

“At 6-inch nearly all, formulas agree in making the velocity neces- 
sary for a 6-inch uncapped shot to perforate somewhere about 2150— 
2200. To guard against misconception, we may as well state here that 
under the term perforation we include both punching and boring. 
Above 6-inch, more especially in the case of 12-inch plates attacked 
by 12-inch projectiles, Vickers’ formula would appear to give truer 
values of v than Krupp’s. But the fact is that we have too few data 
to go on to speak with any certainty in the matter; 6-inch plates are 
attacked with 6-inch projectiles, 9-inch plates with 9.2-inch, and 12- 
inch with 12-inch, and we can thus make very fairly certain of one 
point on the perforation curve of each gun; but that is all, and until 
at least three points can be found on each curve, all formulas must be 
looked upon with suspicion, and accurate prediction is impossible. 
Only by progressive experiments with different calibres of gun against 
a constant thickness of plate, and by the same gun against varying 
thicknesses of plate can this be done, and it is to be hoped that either 
the Government or some leading private firm, such as the Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., or Vickers, Sons and Maxim, will 
attempt something of the sort.” 


The twelfth article is also of great value, as it bears on a subject 
of moment to all nations with a sea-coast, and on which comparatively 
little literature is available. This paper is a prize essay. 


The /ast article in the list describes a new range-finding instrument, 
which promises to be of great value to the Navy, and possibly also to 
the Coast Artillery. 
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WARSHIPS. 


1. The New French Armored Cruiser Amiral Gueydon.—Jour. 
R. U. S. I., October. 
2. The German Navy during the War in China—Int. Rev. 
Suppl., 54. 
3. The Weak Points in the British Navy.—Same. 
H. M. S. Commonwealth.—Jour. Arty, September-October. 
U. S. Army Gunboat Laguna de Bay.—Jour. Cav., October. 
Scouts.—Proc. Nav. Inst., September. 
The Naval War Game (June).—Same. 
The June Naval War Game.—Same. 
9. Torpedo Tubes in Battleships.—Same. 
10. U.S. Naval Propellers.—Same. 
11. The French Naval Program, 1900-1906.—Jour. R. U. S. L., 
October. 
12. The Medium Caliber Artillery on Battleships—Mar. Rund., 
November. 
13. Changes in the World’s Navies.—Proc. Nav. Inst., Septem- 
ber.; Mar. Rund., October-November; Int. Rev., September; Jour. 
R. U. S. I., October. 


These articles are largely explained by their titles, but we desire 
to call special attention to a few of them. 


The sixth, for example, is by Captain Goodrich, U. S. N., a well- 
known authority and an officer of high standing. The eighth is by 
Lieutenant Commander Niblack, U. S. N., another prominent naval 
officer, and contains an excellent discussion and criticism of the June 
Naval War Game, described in recent numbers of the Scientific Amer- 
ican, between several fleets (including that of the U. S.) in the far 
East. The ninth is by Captain Murdock, U. S. N., recently instructor 
at the Naval War College, an officer who displayed commendable 
initiative in the maneuvers in the Artillery District of Portland last 
summer. 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


1. The New Springfield Magazine Rifle—Proc. Nav. Inst., Sep- 
tember. 

2. The New Cartridge Belt—Army and Navy Reg., November 
7; Army and Navy Jour., November 14. 

3. The New Equipment of the French Infantry Soldier—Jnt. 
Rev., September. 
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4. A New Intrenching Tool—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., November- 
December. 
The Webley-Fosbery Automatic Revolver.—Same. 
The Hyposcope.—Same. 
The Link Strap and Pistol Holster.—Jour. Cav. Asso., Octo-— 


The Retention of the Saber.—Same. 
Extensible Holster for Firearms.—Same. 
Most of these articles are fully illustrated, and the drawings are 
essential to a complete understanding of the subject, consequently it 
is impossible to quote much from them. 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY, 


1. Russia.—Unit. Serv. Mag., October. 

This is the fifth of a series of articles on this subject, and is per- 
haps the most interesting of them; we therefore quote somewhat 
freely from it to illustrate its general character : 

“The bugbear of a Russian invasion of India is not always present 
in the minds of those who have lived some time in Russia. They un- 
derstand that the mass of the Russian people is profoundly indifferent 
to India, and to whether that country be occupied by English or Rus- 
sian tchinovniks. For the Russians well know that, however capa- 
cious the peasant pockets may be, none of the fruit of the pagoda tree, 
no matter how shaken, would fall therein. And indeed it is the fact 
that, supposing India to have been conquered, in a military sense, by 
Russia, she does not possess the class to administer it. The higher 
nobility has no desire to grill in its plains, and the lower nobility is 
already absorbed by the offices of administration and the army and 
navy commissioned ranks, which it is not sufficiently numerous to fill. 
The middle class scarcely exists, nor could political officers be fur- 
nished by it or the lower classes. And the military occupation of a 
country numbering 350,000,000 souls is a very different affair to that 
of policing a territory even larger, but in which only some 5,000,000 
human beings struggle for existence. But, nevertheless, the Drang 
nach Osten of Russia is a factor that must be considered by England— 
and other Powers in Asia. It is as inexorable as fate. The more dif- 
ficulties placed in its way the slower will be its advance. Perhaps, in- 
deed, if those difficulties be sufficiently great, the movement may be 
indefinitely postponed. For the advance of Russia, either to East or 
South or West, is along the line of least resistance. 

“As one of Russia’s most distinguished generals, placing his hand 
on the map of India, said to me: ‘If that is against me, I want 500,- 
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000 men to invade India; but if that is with me, I can do it with 
50,000 men.’ And what he said is not far from the truth, for with 
an India ready to welcome the Russians as deliverers, a million men 
could not hold it for England. What the general, in common with 
most Russians, does not understand, is that India is faithful to the 
British Raj, more owing to the probity and justice of some few hun- 
dred law-givers who shield her people from the rapacity of her own 
sons, than to the glitter of many thousands of British bayonets. If 
Russia has no designs in Asia, nor Germany in Austria, and France 
no wish to regain her provinces ; why, then, do these countries submit 
to the self-imposed tax of military service? If we could be perfectly 
certain of future rectitude on the part of all our neighbors, our mili- 
tary wants would be reduced to a household brigade for the king, and 
a police force for India. 

“Russia considers war as possible, if not probable, in three thea- 
tres—the West, the South, and the East. To enable her to meet the 
danger in either quarter, she is busily engaged in rendering her em- 
pire homogeneous. We cannot enter here into the consideration of 
the means she is taking towamgg that end; merely bearing the fact 
in view as to a certain extent distracting her attention from external 
policy. In the West her possible enemies are the Powers of the 
Triple Alliance, from which she hopes to draw Italy away, into at 
least a neutral position. Russia, without an ally opposed to both 
Germany and Austria, would be in a very bad position. Her frontier 
is salient towards that quarter much as was that of France in 1870 
towards Germany. An Austrian army massed between Cracow and 
Lvov, and a German force south of K6nigsberg, advancing on Brest- 
Litovski, would at once cut the communications of Warsaw with 
Russia, and place all the Russian forces quartered along the frontier 
of Western Poland in an extremely unpleasant position. To render 
this position less precarious, she has an enormous cavalry force sta- 
tioned along the frontier in question, which has orders, at the outset 
of war, to cross the frontier, pillage, burn, prevent concentration, 
destroy communication, and in every way harass the enemies. There 
is no doubt that such a forward movement would cause considerable 
confusion, and produce a great moral effect. But it would soon be 
opposed by such masses of Austro-German cavalry as to force it to 
retreat. Where would its sanctuary be? The answer is, in the care- 
fully prepared tri-lateral formed by the fortresses of Warsaw, Ivan- 
gorod, and Brest-Litovski; which encloses a fertile country, in which 
large supplies have been for years accumulated. In the meantime Rus- 
sia would hope to threaten the communications of the German force 
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by advancing great masses from Kovno and Vilna, on Souvalki and 
Grodno; and to make the Austrians uneasy as to their rear by an 
advance from Kieff, on Doubno and Kaminec-Podolsk. 

“Russia, although it might at first appear that she has nothing 
to fear from Turkey, considers the chances of a war in the South with 
some apprehension. To begin with, she cannot tell what would be 
the attitude of Austria and Roumania in such a case. The smaller of 
these Powers could place a comparatively small but good army di- 
rectly in front of the Russian advance on Constantinople by land, 
whilst the great masses of men with which Austria would threaten 
Russian communications in such a move would render it hazardous 
in the extreme. To forecast probabilities from the history of the 
past and one’s knowledge of the present may be anything but absurd. 

“To do this in the case of the third great war which Russia deems 
possible is more difficult than in the cases just roughly considered. 
For, to begin with, Russia herself would gladly be able to tell, but can- 
not, whether such a war would be confined to one or two theatres of 
conflict, or whether she would be opposed by one or two Powers. 

“Leaving the question only to return to it by-and-by, the case of 
a war localized in Corea, in which Russia would be struggling for the 
Pacific freeboard, may be considered. Roughly speaking—for in a 
military sense the juggle of words as to whether the East Chinese rail- 
way is on Russian or Chinese soil is meaningless—Russia has 200,000 
men, not one less, now quartered in Manchuria, or close to its frontier, 
and the Kwan-tung peninsula. But of these perhaps 30,000 are at 
Port Arthur, and the rest at Hailar, Tsitsikar, Harbin, and Nikolsk- 
Ussuri. Behind these 200,000 men she has the three Siberian army 
corps, minus such parts of them, not inconsiderable, comprised in 
the aforesaid 200,000 men. This force can be reinforced from Euro- 
pean Russia at the rate of a thousand men a day by the Trans-Siberian 
railway. In case, then, of war against Japan, the fortresses of 
Viadivostock and Port Arthur would have to be so strongly garri- 
soned, and the single line from Chita would bring up men so slowly, 
that at first Russia could hardly place more than 150,000 men as a field 
army to oppose Japan. 

“It is not for me to say, even if I knew, what might be Japan’s 
movements; but we know that she can mobilize a force of 400,000 
men in a fortnight. She has plenty of sea-transport, and a navy 
sufficiently strong to protect the short crossing from Japan to Corea. 
At Fu-San and Chemulpo she has convenient ports for landing. So 
that even without an ally she can give Russia considerable trouble. 
Another point in her favor is that she knows every inch of Corea, and 
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that Manchuria is almost as well known to her. Russia depends here, 
also, on the effect of the early employment of her cavalry against the 
Japanese, who are, as is no secret, weak in that arm.” 

MILITARY HYGIENE. 


The Abolition of Typhoid, etc., in Armies.—Unit. Serv. Mag., 


The Health of the Army in .Peace.—Same. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


Field Telephony of Today.—Kriegstech. Zeitt., 9. 

Telephonic Light Telegraphy.—Same. 

The Fiske Semaphore System.—Proc. Nav. Inst., Sept. 

A Naval Telescope and Mount.—Same. 

A Balloon Trip Over the Alps.—Scien. Amer. Suppl., Oct. 24. 
Recent Aeronautical Progress.—Same, Nov. 21. 

The Aeronauts at the Swiss Maneuvers.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 9. 


These are all valuable and interesting articles, for we have space 
available for only a few extracts from the fifth: 

“A remarkable balloon trip over the Alps was lately made by the 
well-known aeronaut Captain Spelterini in his balloon the “Stella,” 
accompanied by a party of aeronauts and scientists, among others 
Dr. Hermann Seiler. This feat is of great interest from many points 
of view, both on account of the high altitudes which were reached in 
passing over the mountain peaks and also for the different meteor- 
ological and other data which were obtained and will be published 
later. The party were well equipped with scientific and photographic 
apparatus. Dr. Seiler gave the following account of the voyage to 
our correspondent : 

“The balloon rose from Zermatt at 1.30 Pp. M. and mounted very 
rapidly up to an altitude of 9,100 feet. It approached the peak of the 
Mettelhorn (11,080 feet high), and came so near as to almost touch 
it. From this point a current of air drove the balloon in the neighbor- 
hood of the Weisshorn (14,670 feet high), where it rose to 10,500 feet 
altitude and soon exceeded this height in its movement toward the 
Dome des Mischabel. The balloon now took a direction at right angles 
to its former course. The wind was not very strong, so that it was 
only between 2 and 3 o’clock that the balloon commenced to change 
its course. It continued to mount progressively and traversed the 
northern extremity of the Mischabel, between Randa and Herbrigen; 
it then took a somewhat southerly direction, crossed the valley of the 
Saas, and at 16,000 feet altitude it crossed the Weissmies (13,100 feet 
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high). From this point the balloon directed its course toward the 
north Italian lakes. h 

“Near midnight they came above Prato at the head of the valley, 
and remained there nearly motionless at 12,700 feet altitude and just 
above the rocky heights which were touched at times by. the trail- 
rope. Captain Spelterini hoped that a breeze would send them in the 
region of Biasca, where it would be easy to make a landing. But the 
wind failed, and they were obliged to pass the night at this high alti- 
tude. The night was long and cold; before sunrise the thermometer 
showed —12 to —15 deg. C. 

“The ascension lasted in all about twenty hours. Captain Spel- 
terini is one of the most experienced aeronauts in Europe, and has 
already made his 530th ascension; this last trip is the longest he has 
yet made.” 

TRANSPORTATION. 


1. The Security of Railway Transportation.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 9. 
2. The Transportation of Troops by Rail.—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., 
Nov.-Dec. 
3. Pontoon Bridges in Russia.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 9. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Wireless” and Naval War.—Army and Navy Gaz., Aug. 29. 
A Military Airship—Same, Sept. 5. 

The Motor in War.—Same, Sept. 19. 

The Lebaudy Airship.—Scien. Amer. Suppl., Oct. 10. 
Electricity in the Service of the Army.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 8. 
Airships and Motor Cycles.—Same. 


eT ae SS 


The first article is sufficiently explained by the following extract: 

“One of the most interesting aspects of the recent maneuvers has 
been the use made of wireless telegraphy. This summer, for the first 
time since the adoption of Signor Marconi’s apparatus, the “wireless” 
(as it is universally termed afloat) was fitted to all the battleships of 
importance and to all the larger cruisers. Hence the reports on this 
system of communication as made by the correspondents afloat will 
have been followed with keen attention, at any rate by naval men. 
As pointed out by one correspondent, the instruments mainly in use 
in the Royal navy differ materially from those used by Signor Mar- 
coni. The service instruments are largely from the design of Captain 
Jackson, R. N., although, of course, the principle of the Italian in- 
ventor has been retained as regards the main system. So far as can 
be judged from the unofficial reports, the service instruments worked 
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satisfactorily, although in some ships the results were far better than 
in others. * * * 

“It is well established that fleets can mutually interrupt each other’s 
signals. We do not find much evidence pointing to the positive utility 
of the wireless signalling during these maneuvers. Some minor in- 
stances there were, doubtless, but signals were always interrupted 
with ease when opposed cruisers lay within sixty miles of each other. 
Again, when no interruptions occurred, the maximum distance over 
which the wireless messages usually passed barely exceeded sixty 
miles.” 


The second describes a new airship, now at Alexandra Palace, 
the invention of Dr. F. A. Barton, president of the Aeronautical In- 
stitute, who has been experimenting for sixteen years with navigable 
balloons. This will be the largest and most powerful yet attempted. 
It will carry seven persons, and is to have a speed of twenty miles an 
hour. 


The third is a new use of automobiles in England, which is quite 
old, however, on the Continent: 

“Among the many useful experiments tried at the maneuvers was 
that with the automobile as a means of rapid transit and for the 
transfer of superior staff officers from place to place. The Motor 
Volunteer Corps turned out a number of first-class vehicles, and they 


were in constant request. When the day’s proceedings extended be- 
yond a ride, which Lord Roberts not strangely preferred, he always 
travelled by one of these motors, which did admirably. The day can- 
not be far distant when they will be employed in civilized countries 
where good roads are to be found in the transport of troops, of the 
mobile infantry upon whom, as we have seen this week, such highly 
important duties must devolve some day soon. Last year, in Scotland, 
there was a trial of a special motor which could carry twenty men, 
and this is the germ’of a great idea which will certainly be developed 
shortly. It is understood, indeed, that at next year’s maneuvers Lord 
Roberts means motors to enter as combatants into the field.” 

The sixth article is an interesting account of a race between a 
balloon and a motor cycle. The former made. its ascent from the 
Arsenal in Vienna, and twenty-five motor cycles went in pursuit of 
it. The balloon went south at first, but reaching a higher level it turned 
west and finally landed in one of the arms of the Danube, near Tulln, 
separated by water from its pursuers, one of whom swam over, how- 
ever, but lost the race by one minute. The time allowed for capture 
after the balloon landed was ten minutes. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The mobility of the Marine 
Corps has been shown again by 
the ease with which a force has 
been assembled in the vicinity of 
Panama. The various details 
were arranged and the departure 
of the Brigadier General Com- 
mandant effected without mate- 
rial disturbance and almost in the 
course of routine business. Gen- 
eral Elliott’s readiness to take the 
field was characteristic, and his 
unruffled demeanor at what must 
have been an unexpected call 
speaks much for the poise and 
resource of the new head of the 
Marine Corps. 


x*k 


The latter part of the month 
has witnessed the successful in- 
ception of the trip of the first tor- 
pedo flotilla to the Philippines. 
Lieutenant Lloyd H. Chandler, 
commanding, has had no ques- 
tion of the feasibility of the plan 
at any time and has entered on 
its execution with enthusiasm. 
The trip to Key West was made 
without any occurrence that 
would serve as a basis for appre- 
hension, and the Board of In- 
spection and Survey had: ample 
opportunity for seeing the per- 
formance of the boats in a sea- 


way. It is not accurately known 
where the doubts were raised that 
resulted in the long delay in car- 
rying out the plan, but it is sup- 
posed that the wisdom of the 


_move was questioned by some of 


the older officers. 
x**«k 


In spite of the urgent repre- 
sentations that have been made 
since the Spanish War that tor- 
pedo boats should not be diverted 
from their proper purpose to use 
as dispatch and_ observation 
craft, it is evident that such use 
will be continued until suitable 
fast ships for scouting and com- 
munication are provided. It is 
evident that real torpedo work 
will suffer as long as the boats 
have to be summoned at inter- 
vals to fill other than their prop- 
er functions, but the only an- 
swer is that it is inevitable. 


xzxx«rk 


.The lack of an adequate 
squadron with Hawaii as its 
base gave the Asiatic squadron 
a run to Honolulu during the 
month. To guard against a pos- 
sible demonstration by Chili in 
favor of Colombia, orders were 
given to Admiral Evans to pro- 
ceed to Honolulu, ostensibly for 
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maneuvers en route. The squad- 
ron had not much more than 
started when it was apparent 
that the contingency suggested 
had passed and the fleet returns 
at its leisure. The incident is 
worth noting in a permanent 
form in behalf of the need of 
duplicating the .North Atlantic 
squadron in Pacific waters. 


xk 


Submarine stock went down a 
few points as a result of the epi- 
sode in which the Peoria, the 
Moccasin and the Adder figured. 
While the Peoria was attempt- 
ing to tow the two submarines 
south the tow line broke in a 
storm and the Moccasin went 
ashore on the North Carolina 
coast. The Adder was recovered 
through the efforts of Boatswain 
Deery, who swam to the subma- 
rine with a line. Deery received 
the thanks of the Department 
and a wrecking company is en- 
deavoring to get the Moccasin 
off the shore. The incident was 
rather against claims of habita- 
bility and seaworthiness in the 
type represented by the Adder 
and Moccasin. 


x *® * 


The conditions for the test of 
submarine boats required by a 
provision in the last naval appro- 
priation bill have been published 
and seem to meet the require- 
ments of a fair and exhaustive 
test. The Lake people seemed 
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to think that they would be ham- 
pered in showing the usefulness 
of their boat by conditions based 
on experience with the Holland, 
but their fear was evidently 
groundless as the requirements 
stated include points on which 
they claim as well as points of 
uesfulness developed by the gov- 
ernment boats of the Holland 
type which have been in use 
about Newport during the sum- 
mer. 
wo f 


The provisions of the Dick 
bill for the improvement of the 
militia of the various states are 
being put into effect and in re- 
sponse to requests from govern- 
ors of states officers of the regu- 
lar army are being detailed for 
service with the militia. As far 


as possible retired officers are 


being utilized. Recent assign- 
ments are: Brigadier General 
A. S. Daggett, retired, Nebras- 
ka; Brigadier General C. W. 
Miner, retired, Ohio; Major 
Wm. Gerlach, retired, Minne- 
sota; and Major R. W. Dowdy, 
Arkansas. 


x*k 


The contention raised in states 
that were formerly a part of the 
Southern Confederacy that the 
new. militia law would place the 
state militia under the control of 
the federal government and 
weaken the power of the state 
overt its armed forces continues 
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to be stated, though in a less ve- 
hement degree, and it is antici- 
pated that the opposition will be 
entirely dissipated when the ef-- 
fect of the working of the law 
is established. 

xkx*e* 


Further range work to deter- 
mine the characteristics of the 
United States magazine rifle, 
model of 1903, is going on at 
Fort Clark, Texas. No serious 
criticism of the new arm has 
yet developed. The tests at Fort 
Clark will continue during Jan- 
uary. 

xkx** 


The work of the joint board 
of the army and navy which was 
constituted some time ago upon 
the suggestion of Secretary 
Moody has been going on quiet- 
ly and effectively. The board 
has proved its usefulness in ar- 
ranging the details of the Colom- 
bian reconnoissance and in pro- 
viding a medium through which 
the general staff of the army 
has been kept informed accu- 
rately and promptly of the devel- 
opments. 

xk * 


Orders have been issued for 
the necessary hiring of quarters 
and preparations for the estab- 
lishment of the new headquar- 
ters of the Department of the 
Gulf at Atlanta, Ga., established 
by the General Order of Decem- 
ber 17. The selection was made 
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by Brigadier General Barry, who 
reported at Washington en route. 


xk 


A board of Signal Corps offi- 
cers of the army is to meet in 
Washington in January for the 
purpose of deciding upon the per- 
manent equipment of the Signal 
Corps. Several important ques- 
tions bearing upon the matter of 
field communication are to be 
discussed. 

x*«k 


The secret hearing before the 
Senate committee of the charges 
against Major General Wood, 
with the comment that has been 
created on the subject by the var- 
ious partial and frequently erro- 
neous publications that have been 


made, has been the chief topic of 
the month in military circles. It 
is undoubtedly true that there is 
a feeling in army circles that the 
precedent established by the pro- 
motion of General Wood is cap- 
able of abuse and that “promo- 
tion by selection” has _ possibili- 
ties which intended by its ad- 
vocates, but which are likely 
to develop in such a system un- 
less a carefully worked out and 
rigidly administered plan of es- 
timating merit is used. No offi- 
cial reports of the testimony in 
the Wood case are to be had, 
though the letter of the Secre- 
tary of War sustaining the nom- 
inee hes a quasi-official stamp. 
It is stated on the authority of 
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Senator Warren that President 
Roosevelt will not appoint Gen- 
eral Wood to command the army 
during his term. This would 
mean, it is stated, that Generals 
Young, Chaffee, Corbin, Wade 
and MacArthur are to succes- 
sively command the army until 
1909, when General Wood would 
be the senior general. In order 
to bring this succession about, 
General Corbin would have to 
be appointed a major gen- 
eral, and it is stated that this 
will be done when Major Gen- 
eral Chaffee assumes command 
of the army on the retirement of 
Lieutenant General Young on 
January 8. The Wood matter is 
in abeyance during the Congres- 
sional recess, but the interest is 
sustained both in and out of the 
service. 

The statement that any prom- 
ises have been made as to sub- 
sequent promotion for General 
Wood was denied on authority 
from the executive offices, and 
Senator Warren has denied 
making the statement credited to 
him. The incident is one of a 
series of remarkable publications 
on the subject, terminating, at 
this writing, in the publication 
by the War Department of a let- 
ter showing that General Wood 
had asked for an investigation of 
charges made last summer. 


xk 


Admiral Evans having re- 
ported from Honolulu that he 
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had coaled and was ready for 
sea, orders were issued for him 
to return to Cavite, starting at 
his convenience betwen the 25th 
and the last of the month. 


kkk 


The Navy Department will 
have to modify its procedure in 
the matter of the enlistment of 
minors under the age of twenty- 
one if the opinion of the United 
States Circuit Court in the case 
of Harry F. Harris is sustained. 
Under an opinion of a former 
attorney general, it has been held 
that as the statutes gave the 
right to enlist from the age of 
eighteen years, this superseded 
the parental right to services un- 
til the age of twenty-one. A 
habeas corpus proceeding brought 
in favor of Harry F. Harris to 
secure his discharge from the 
Marine Corps has been decided 
in favor of the writ. Besides 
the opinion above stated, the de- 
partment has had cases at law 
decided in its favor, though it is 
not definitely settled by a decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court. It 
is the practice of the department 
to safeguard enlistment as far as 
possible by requiring parental 
consent in all cases of known un- 
der age. Where age is over- 
stated the department is power- 
less to prevent the fraud, and it 
is possible that proceedings for 
fraudulent enlistment will be in- 
stituted in such cases if it is 
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held that the man cannot be held 
to his enlistment contract legally. 


xk*e* 


The new system of submarine 
signalling by bell signals which 
has been in operation in Boston 
harbor for some time is being in- 
vestigated by the Navy Depart- 
ment. A representative of the 
lighthouse service has already 
made a favorable report on the 
system and the bureau of equip- 
ment will take the subject up and 
make some extensive tests to de- 
termine the advantages of the 
system. Telephone receivers are 
placed in small tanks of sea wa- 
ter placed in the interior of the 
hull and next the skin. These 
lead to other receivers in the pi- 


lot house, and the strokes of a 
submerged bell are said to be 
audible at a distance of several 


miles. The purpose is to give 
an accurate course direction in 
thick weather, and warning of 
shoals and rocks. Its use for the 
navy is suggested to be the facil- 
ity with which communication 
can be had between ships of a 
squadron in all kinds of weather. 


«x & & 


The month closes with a sit- 
uation in Panama which is full 
of possibilities, though grave re- 
sults are not anticipated. It has 
been definitely established that 
the Colombian government is es- 
tablishing bases in the vicinity 
of Panama, and small bodies of 
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troops are reported as en route, 
with at least one base already es- 
tablished. The United States 
has ample force for purpose of 
observation on the ground and 
will for the present depend en- 
tirely on the services of the navy 
and Marine Corps. Brigadier 
General Elliott will, if necessary, 
go to the scene and personally 
take command of the marines. 
The Dixie has arrived in ‘the 
United States and will transport 
reinforcements and the general 
and his staff if such action is de- 
cided upon. It is said to be the 
purpose of Colombia to attack 
Panama. The United States has 
made no further declaration of 
intention, except that which was 
contained in its recognition of 
the independence of the Isthmian 
state and declaration that its in- 
tegrity would be supported. The 
utmost care has been urged on 
the officers of the United States 
at the Isthmus and the United 
States will not take the first hos- 
tile step. No attempt will be 
made to interfere with move- 
ments of Colombians on Colom- 
bian soil, but any effort to invade 
Panama will bring the issue for 
the United States to meet. 


xk 


The burying party of the army 
which has been in the Philippines 
so long has returned tothe United 
States, leaving a small detach- 
ment in the islands to carry on 
future work. In the course of 
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the operations of this party prac- 
tically all the bodies of those 
who were killed or who died in 
the Philippines have been ex- 
humed and transported to the 
United States and proper burial 
provided for. The work has 
been difficult and delicate and 
has been .carried on with very 
little friction and a minimum of 
unpleasant occurrence. The 
members of the party have been 
highly complimented on _ the 
manner in which the work has 
been successfully completed. 


xk 


The following is the roster of 
the officers who sailed with the 
600 marines for the Isthmus in 
the Dixie. The brigade organi- 
zation is provided for in the per- 
sonnel detailed as well as the 
officering of the companies, two 
officers being assigned to each of 
the latter. All of the second lieu- 
tenants named are recent addi- 
tions to the corps who have been 
under instruction at Annapolis. 
The officers are: Brigadier 
General Elliott; Captain Leon- 
ard and Lieutenant Evans; Ma- 
jor Radford, Captain Matthews, 
Captain Powell; Lieutenant 
Colonel Biddle, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Waller, Major Mahoney, 
Major Cole; regimental adju- 
tants, Captain A. S. Williams 
and C. H. Lyman; battalion ad- 
jutants, First Lieutenant E. B. 
Miller, First Lieutenant McCor- 
mick; Captains Reid, Bootes, 
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Hopkins, Jolly, C. C. Carpenter, 
Wallace; Second Lieutenants 
Wills, Smith, Kilgore, Merriam, 
Yates and Hamilton. 


xk 


It was decided not to send 
more than one ship to Cartagena 
on the occasion of Minister 
Beaupre departing for the 
United States. This was in line 
with the policy of the administra- 
tion to refrain from making any 
demonstration which might be 
construed as hostile in appear- 
ance, though the proposition to 
send more than one ship was 
made with the idea of making it 
possible to make an interchange 
of courtesies more marked than 
if one ship had been ordered 
there. In order that there might 
be no misunderstanding of the 


purpose, however, the Olympia 
alone was ordered for the duty 
with instructions to offer every 
possible courtesy to the Colom- 
bian government. 


xx 


The Navy Department has es- 
timated to Congress for an addi- 
tional two millions of dollars to 
meet extra expenses on account 
of armor, due to the increased 
output of the armor plate manu- 
factories, and has asked for 
$200,000 to be immediately avail- 
able for payment to the Cuban 
government for Guantanamo. 
This sum will reimburse Cuba 
for its outlay in securing the 
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land for the naval station and 
will stand as a credit against the 
annual rental that the United 
States’ will pay under its lease. 


x *k « 


The annual wreath of immor- 
telles to be placed on the monu- 
ment to the sailors of the Maine 
which is sent by a Chicago lady 
was received by the Department 
the day before Christmas and was 
placed on the monument by the 
War Department. 


xk 


Although the work at the 
Isthmus of Panama is being car- 
ried on by the Marine Corps at 
the present time, it is definitely 
announced that as soon as the 
treaty with the Republic of Pan- 
ama is ratified and the status of 
the United States is settled, the 
further work that may be re- 
quired will be carried out by. the 
army. The theory so far is that 
of the old landing party system 
under the treaty with New Gre- 
nada, and there has been a con- 
siderable care not to call into 
use the services of the army. 
As soon as the treaty with the 
Republic of Panama is in effect, 
however, the situation will be 
materially chaned and permanent 
establishments will be in order. 
The harmonious relations be- 
tween the two arms of the ser- 
vices at the present time are 
marked. The question of the de- 
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fence of the naval base at Guan- 
tanamo was settled in favor of 
the army and against the use of 
marines in permanent post oc- 
cupation there, and the probabil- 
ity is that the defence of the na- 
val station in the Philippines 
will also be an army matter. 
These bits of extra work coming 
to the army as the result of in- 
creasing foreign relations nega- 
tive the expressions sometimes 
made that the army has reached 
the maximum of its points of 
employment and that the navy, 
with its marine infantry, would 
have the greater share in the 
growth that would come from 
expansion. 


xk 


The changes in uniform of the 
army have for the moment 
ceased, and the various novelties 
in the dress of the officers and 
enlisted men have become so 
common as to cease to elicit com- 
ment in Washington. One of 
the most conspicuous of the new 
things is the khaki colored over- 
coats which nearly all the officers 
on duty at the department are 
wearing. At a recent military 
funeral the company of infantry 
wore the khaki overcoats and the 
effect was especially neat. 
When a commissioned officer 
wears a khaki overcoat with blue 
trousers with a red stripe, how- 
ever, the harmony of colors is 
conspicuous by its absence. 
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There is a marked contrast be- 
tween the present health of the 
marines on the Isthmus with 
conditions which existed before 


the mosquito netting and other - 


sanitary precautions. The health 
of the marines and bluejackets 
in landing parties on the Isth- 
mus has been excellent so far, 
which was by no means the case 
among landing parties in other 
years, even in favorable sea- 


sons, when a high percentage 
of fever cases was shown. It 
is believed by medical authorities 
that the present experience will 
show the possibility of reducing 
risks on the Isthmus materially 
by proper sanitary precautions. 


x** 


This month will add another 
to the big ships of the navy off 
the building slip, as the Charles- 
ton is to be launched at Newport 
News on the 23rd. 


x*r 


The constant requests of cities 
for the presence .of war vessels 
in their harbors has come to be 
a good deal of annoyance to the 
Navy Department, especially as 
it looks sometimes as if requests 
were made in behalf of purvey- 
ors of various supplies, rather 
than in a patriotic spirit. It has 
been the policy of the department 
to grant these requests whenever 
possible as a means of showing 
the people of the various coast 
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sections something of the navy, 
but it has been found that work, 
especially of training, is serious- 
ly interfered with, and it is prob- 
able that. compliance with such 
requests will be less freely 
granted in the future and that the 
event to be celebrated will have 
to be of special and national 
character. 
xk * 


Colonel R. L. Meade, U. S. 
M. C., has retired as colonel. 
This is one of the retirements, 
of which there will be several in 
Marine Corps in which officers 
who served in the Civil War will 
not receive the advance to the 
next higher rank on retiring that 
is given by statute to officers of 
similar service in the army and 
navy. The officers concerned 
hope to secure Congressional ac- 
tion on the subject in their favor. 
Quartermaster General Hum- 
phrey of the army has approved 
the plans for proposed post ex- 
changes. The most elaborate 
type, including gymnasium, is 
planned to cost $40,000. .A 
smaller exchange and gymnas- 
ium is planned to cost $16,000, 
and exchanges without gymnas- 
iums for smaller posts are also 
provided for. 


kkk 


Effective action has been taken 
in the matter of the Iona Island 
disaster by an order for the 
court martial of Gunner Otto 
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Fries, who was in charge, and 
of Sergeant Brooks, of the Ma- 
rine Corps, who is charged with 
running to a place of safety, tak- 
ing his men with him. This is 
one outcome of the recent board 
of inquiry, and upon the comple- 
tion of the trial, which was or- 
dered for Jan. 5, the Navy De- 
' partment will probably make the 
details of the findings public. 


x*k 


Major Wm. H. Bean, U. S. 
A., and Rear Admiral Chadwick, 
of the navy, have been promi- 
nently before the public in the 
gastronomic line during the 
month. The rear admiral has 
protested against bleaching oys- 
ters, in that it ruins their flavor, 
while Major Bean maintains that 
it is quite possible to sustain life 
with enjoyment on an expendi- 
ture of fifteen cents a day, the 
ration, however, not including 
oysters. 

xkkk 


The veterans of the Army of 
the Potomac will, without ex- 
ception, unite in hoping and 
wishing for a successful admin- 
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istration of Mayor George B. 
McClellan, and they all rejoice 
at the honor that has come to 
the son of “Little Mac.” 


kk 


Officers. of the navy are all 
pleased that Mr. McClellan has 
given the important office of 
police commissioner of New 


York to the Hon. William Mc- 
Adoo, who made hosts of friends 
in the service while filling the 
office of assistant secretary of 
the navy. 


The L, R. Hamersly Co. take pleas- 
ure In announcing that owing to the 
rapid growth of their publishing busi- 
ness they have deemed It advisable 
to dispose of the United Service Mag- 
azine to L. R. Hamersly, Jr., who, as 
editor and proprietor, will issue the 
January and all succeeding numbers 
of the magazine. We ask the co-oper- 
ation of all the old friends of the 
publication in making the new man- 
agement a success, and we can assure 
our subscribers that there will be no 
falling off of interest or value in the 
magazine under the direction of its 
new manager. 

L. R. HAMERSLY CO. 

December 15, 1903. 
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Readers of the “United Service,” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and. jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


THE JAPANESE NAVY. 


I would like to lay certain facts 
before the British public with respect 
to the Japanese navy, which, while it 
is quite one of the best in existence, 
appears to me to attract less atten- 
tion in England than its sister service 
and than it deserves. Just why Japan 
should possess such a fine navy is 
largely due to the fact that, with her 
long and much broken coast line, one- 
half of which faces the mightiest 
of oceans, and the other: half the 
stormy seas dividing her from the 
mainland of Asia, and with innumer- 
able creeks and streams running in 
all directions, she is singularly for- 
tunate in possessing for her naval 
purposes a population, a goodly pro- 
portion of which is made up of boat- 
men, sailors and fisherfolk. And a 
right good, sturdy dnd hardy lot of 
men they are, too, with plenty of “go” 
and dash in them, and just the ma- 
terial for the making of good men-o’- 
war's men. 

Leaving out certain matters of 
much interest from a historical point 
of view, it is interesting to know 
that the Japanese navy has beén mod- 
elled upon lines strictly British. For 
just prior to the last days of the 
Tokugawa régime there arrived in 
Japan a small party of British naval 
officers and men, but most unfortu- 


nately for all concerned it had to 
feturn home without having had a 
chance given it to put the Tokugawa 
navy on something like a sound foot- 
ing. A British officer, Lieut. Howes, 
of the Royal Marines, was, however, 
more lucky, and, as Prof. Chamber- 
lain says, “may be considered the real 
father of the Japanese navy.” Being 
approached by the then new govern- 
ment of Japan, the British authorities 
lent it the services of a naval mission, 
of which Commander Douglas, R. N., 
was chief. A naval college was then 
built in Tokio, and real, earnest work 
commenced upon, and even at the 
present day many of the words of 
command in the Japanese navy are 
given in English. 

There arrived at Japan at about the 
same time as did this British naval 
mission the famous French ship- 
builder, M. Bertin, and it was during 
his stay that the naval yard of Yoko- 
suka was started and brought up to a 
high state of perfection. But some- 
how the Japanese have been most 
unfortunate in their dealings with 
French shipbuilders other than M. 
Bertin, and so everything in their 
dockyards is now run on British lines. 

Yokosuka may be considered the 
headquarters of the Japanese navy, 
but Kure, in the Inland Sea, is in no 
way behind it in importance, for in 
addition to superior dockyard accom- 
modation and a fine arsenal, the har- 
bor the1e is in every way-—for naval 
purposes—one of the finest in exist- 
ence. Saseho, close to Nagasaki, is 
magnificently situated for command- 
ing the waters lying between Japan 
and Corea, and. no less so as a base 
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for offensive operations in the Gulf 
of Pechili and China Seas. Maizuru, 
on the Sea of Japan, and Muroran, in 
Yezo, are yards of secondary im- 
portance and are more coaling stations 
and harbors of refuge for small craft 
than anything else as yet. Should 
Japan be drawn into a war with 
Russia, they might, however, be of 
inestimable value to her as places of 
embarkation for troops destined for 
the mainland of Asia, as well as for 
the purposes already mentioned. 

The education of Japanese naval 
officers is in the first place carried 
out at the Naval College at Etajima. 
The cadets enter when about seven- 
teen years of age, and after a three 
years’ course join a training ship for 
cruising purposes. Returning to Jap- 
an, they are then posted to sea-going 
men-o’-war, and upon being promoted 
to sub-lieutenant, go through gunnery, 
torpedo, etc., schools, and later on 
through a course at the Naval Acad- 
emy at Tokio. The work done is 
good; but though the Japanese are 
apt pupils and keen soldiers when 
young, they too often fall off as they 
grow older and this, I think, is largely 
due to certain old-time family cus- 
toms that still hold sway in Japan. 
Every Japanese officer marries some- 
what young, and no sooner has he 
prepared a home than members of his 
family at once begin to make his 
home theirs also. Household cares 
induced. by such a state of affairs 
often prove too much for many of 
them; their early keenness vanishes, 
and then a general falling off in effi- 
ciency soon takes place. 

As I explained in my former letter 
on the Japanese army, the Satsuma 
element is the all-predominating one 
in the Japanese navy. This most un- 
doubtedly worked all right so long 
as Japan had a navy of 100,000 tons 
and less, but since its excessive aug- 
mentation during the last few years 
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men of other clans have been joining 
in ever-increasing numbers, and bid 
fair in time to challenge the Satsuma 
predominance; and the consequence is 
that the Japanese navy, like the Jap- | 
anese army, is no longer the happy 
family affair it was a few years back. 
The officers then knew each other, 
got on together, and so everything: 
worked for efficiency. The cadets 
now joining are certainly not of the 
same high stamp they were when I 
first took up my duties at the Naval 
College, Etajima, and this means a 
good deal—certainly more in Japan 
than in England. 

The Japanese bluejackets and petty 
officers are very fine men indeed—far 
better so, on an average, than their 
comrades of the army. They are 
better fed, clothed, and looked after, 
and a very great proportion of them 
win the service voluntarily. Taking 
them on the whole, they are a fairly 
intelligent lot of men, far more so 
than the Russians, but in physique 
they cannot in any way compare with 
them. Recruited entirely from the 
fisherfolk classes, they are a fairly 
hardy lot of men, and, having been 
brought up to the sea, soon make 
themselves quite at home on joining. 
The stokers and engine room arti- 
ficers are not as good as they might 
be, but from all I have been able to 
gather they are improving. 

Of the strength of the ships in the 
Japanese navy there is no need to 
write, for the fullest of information 
regarding that may be obtained from 
books and annuals devoted to such 
matters. The best of the Japanese 
ships are as good as the best in any 
navy. The Russians undoubtedly 
have officers and men superior to any 
the Japanese can bring forward, but 
I firmly believe—and I have seen 2 
good deal of both—the average Jap- 
anese officer and man are every whit 
as good as the average Russian. 
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Whether the Japanese is quite so 
stubborn a fighter as the Russian 
time alone will tell, but there can be 
no.doubt that while the Russians have 
a great contempt for the Japanese, the 
latter, on the other hand, have some 
considerable respect for Russian 
prowess. The naval strength of Rus- 
sia in Far Eastern waters is now, so 
far as first class fighting ships are 
concerned, quite equal to that of the 
Japanese; but the Japanese possess a 
huge secondary fleet that might be 
brought into most effective use after 
the first line had fought a crippling 
fight. The Russians are, however, 
immeasurably inferior to the Japanese 
in regard to coaling dockyard facili- 
ties and bases of operation. And 
then the much vaunted Japanese pat- 
riotism! That, too, like their true 
fighting capabilities, has yet to be put 
to the test, and until it is done no 
one can say how the Japanese forces 
and public will behave in the face 
of reverses, no matter how unim- 
portant they may be—London Spec- 
tator. 


FIGHTING FAMILIES OF AMERICA 


The President recently designated 
as cadets and alternates, to report at 
West Point next June, nineteen young 
men, of whom seventeen are sons of 
army officers and two’ sons of naval 
officers. The appointments already 
made for both cadets and midshipmen 
in the various Congress districts also 
show the usual number of sons of 
officers in both the army and navy. 

Only in the army and navy is there 
found in this country the working of 
a hereditary principle. In these ser- 
vices the son generally follows the 
profession of his father, and marries 
the daughter of one of his father’s 
old comrades, or the sister of one of 
his own. Thus it happens that the 
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navy is one great family, allied to a 
considerable extent by marriage with 
that other great family, the army. 

This refers to the officers, though 
the hereditary principle is not want- 
ing, to some extent, among the en- 
listed men. A sergeant of marines 
once boasted on the witness stand, 
to the discomfiture of a great lawyer, 
now an ambassador abroad, who 
sought to throw doubt on his know- 
ledge of the service, that his family, 
for three generations, had been en- 
listed in the United States service. 

In the “Army Register” or the 
“Navy Register” to-day can be found 
the names of many officers that date 
back in the service either through the 
male or the female line, to the War 
of the Revolution, many that date 
back in the same way to the War of 
1812, and still others whose families 
came into the service with the Civil 
War, the young ensign or second lieu- 
tenant now representing the third 
generation in the service. 

A good example of a service family 
is found in the Porters. They came 
into the service in the War of the 
Revolution, and have remained there 
ever since. 

David Porter and his brother Sam- 
uel were captured and made prisoners 
in the old Jersey prison ship. Samuel 
died, but David escaped to fight 
against England. His son, David, Jr., 
entering the navy in 17098, distin- 
guished himself in the war with Trip- 
oli and in the War of 1812. 

David, Jr.’s, son, William David, 
became a commodore in the navy, and 
his son, David Dixon, became an ad- 
miral—the celebrated Admiral Porter 
of the Civil War. 

David, Jr.’s, 
Porter, 


nephew, Fitz-Johx 
went to. West Point and 
fought in the Mexican and Civil 
Wars. Men of the blood and the 
family name still continue in the ser- 
vice. By marriage the Porters are 
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allied to many of the other ancient 
service families. 

John E. Craven and Thomas Tin- 
gey Craven, both officers in the navy, 
représent a family that dates back in 
continuotis service to the days of the 
Revolutionary War. Among their an- 
cestors they ftiumber Commodore 
Thomas Tingey, who distinguished 
himself in the Revolution and in the 
war with France in 1799, and Com- 
modote Truxtun, who captnred the 
French frigate Insurgent. 

The first Craven in the navy came 
in aS a paymaster in the early days 
of thé organization of the sefvice. 
He married into the service, and many 
of his descendants have continued 
in it. 

One of them was Capt. Thomas 
Tingéy Craven, who commanded the 
Potomac flotilla at the begitining of 
the Civil War and took part in many 
daring cutting out expeditions in those 
waters. He commanded the Brooklyn 
when Farragut forced the passage of 
the Mississippi between Forts Jack- 
son and St: Philip. 

The part borne by the Brooklyn in 
the fight can be read in any history 
book, and it is recorded how, amid 
the death and deéstruction raging 
afound him, “Capt. Craven, calm and 
collected, stood of the break of the 
poopdeéck, réstitig his hands lightly 
on the ratline, intently watching the 
progress of the battle and giving his 
ofders in a deep bass voice which 
could be heard in all parts of the 
ship.” 

When the flagship Hartford got 
aground between “he forts, it was 
Craven who deliberatély stopped his 
ship in a position to divert and inter- 
cept the fire of the Confederate guns, 
atid who kept that position until the 
Hartford was out of danger, when 
hé continued. up the river. At times 
the Brooklyn was so néar to Fort 
St. Philip that the flashes of the Con- 
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federate guns scorched the ship’s 
gunners. 

Capt. Craven’s brother, Tunis Au- 
gustus Macdonough Craven, distin- 
guished himself in the Mexican War, 
and his death at the battle of Mobile 
Bay is a memorable passage of Ameri- 
can naval history. In this battle 
Craven commanded the ironclad Te- 
cumseh, and led the way into the bay, 
fearlessly running in among the tor- 
pedoes and being blown up by one of 
them. ; 

Craven had placed himself along- 
side the pilot in the pilot house, the 
two being alone there. When the ship 
began to sink both men instinctively 
made for the narrow opening through 
which only one man could pass at a 
time. 

The opening led from the pilot 
house to the turret chamber below. 
The ship was plunging to the bottom. 
A second’s hesitation meant death for 
both Craven and the pilot. 

With the greatness of soul inherited 
from a long line of distinguished an- 
cestors, Craven stepped aside, saying: 

“You first, pilot.” 

The pilot escaped and Craven 
plunged with the ship and ninety- 
three of her crew to the bottom of 
the bay. 

The Stevens family came into the 
navy at the outbreak of the War of 
1812, under thé name of Holdup. At 
the battle of Lake Erie Lieut. Thomas 
Holdup, then twenty years of age, 
cotnthafided the little gunboat Trippée, 
which cafried as her armament one 
long 32-pounder. 

In the thick of that fight young 
Holdup gave a good account of him- 
self, and, ranging alongside the Brit- 
ish ship Queen Charlotte, afid un- 
dismayed by the fire of her fourteen 
girs, began to pump solid shot into 
her as fast as he could load and fire 
his 32-pounder. 

The American brig Niagara, Mas- 
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ter-Commandant Elliott, with two 
long 12-pounders and eighteen short 
32-pounders, came bearing down on 
the unevenly matched contestants. 

“Get out of the way and let me at 
her!” shouted Elliott through his 
speaking trumpet to Holdup, who was 
between the Niagara and the Queen 
Charlotte. 

But the young gamecock held his 
position and kept pouring shot into 
the British ship, which towered above 
him. 

“Get out of the way, or I will fire 
through you!” came the hail again. 

“Fire and be damned!” shouted 
back Holdup; and just then the miz- 
zenmast of the Queen Charlotte went 
by the board and soon after she sur- 
rendered. 

This was the introduction of the 
Stevens family into the navy, Holdup 
afterward taking that name in addi- 
tion to his own under the will of a 
relative. 

Thomas 


Holdup’s son, Thomas 


Holdup Stevens, naturally went into 
the navy, and as a lieutenant com- 
manded the Ottawa in Dupont’s ex- 
pedition at the beginning of the Civil 


War. He had many other important 
cotnmands, and died a rear admiral, 
at a ripe old age. 

At the battle of Mobile Bay Stevens 
‘commanded the Winnebago. The 
evening before the battle he went in- 
side and drove back the Confederate 
transports, which were attempting to 
land troops at Fort Gaines. The ad- 
miral’s son, of the same name as 
himself, continues the family in the 
navy. 

The Greenes of Rhode Island have 
been represented in the army and 
navy almost continuously ever since 
Gen. Nathaniel Greene and his cousin, 
Col. Christopher, who was killed in 
battle, entered the service of the Colo- 
nies at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War. During the Civil War 
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thirteen kinsmen of the name were 
serving at the same time as officers 
either of the navy, the regular army, 
or the volunteer forces. 

Since the Revolutionary War the 
family has furnished nine officers of 
the name to the regular army and 
seven to the navy, besides many others 
descended in the female line. The 
family name is continued in the army 
now, however, by only one officer, and 
he is of the retired list. . 

But through the female line, the 
Greenes are still well represented in 
the military service. In the navy they 
are represented by the Winslows, Ad- 
miral John Winslow, of Kearsage 
fame, having married a daughter of 
the family. 

As an army family the Mercers go 
back to Brig.-Gen. Hugh Mercer of 
the Continental Army. Hugh Mercer 
was an officer in the army of Prince 
Charlie. After the disaster of Cullo- 


- den he fled to America and was next 


heard of as an officer of the Provin- 
cial forces in the French and Indian 
Wars. 

His services as an officer of the 
Continental army until his death at 
the battle of Princeton are well 
known. Bancroft says: “He stood 
next to Greene among Revolutionary 
commanders.” 

Another member of-the family, Jolin 
F. Mercer, was serving as an officer 
of the Continental army at the same 
time as Gen. Hugh, and John Mercer 
entered the service in 1785. Then 
there were William, who came in in 
1813; Hugh W., 1828; John T., 1854, 
all direct or collateral descendants 
of old Gen. Hugh, the companion of 
Charles Stuart. Two officers of the 
same name and lineage now bear army 
commissions. 

The Lees of Virginia have been an 
army family since the days of Light 
Horse Harry Lee, and, barring their 
record when the family went South, 
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have in each generation distinguished 
themselves in the service. 

Light Horse Harry Lee’s son, Rob- 
ert E. Lee, was educated at West 
Point and served with distinction in 
the Mexican War. He was present 
at nearly all the important battles, 
was wounded and received brevets for 
gallantry. Gen. Scott called him “the 
best soldier I ever saw in the field.” 

His son, George Washington Cus- 
tis Lee,*was also an army Officer, as 
was his nephew, Fitzhugh Lee, who, 
after doffing the blue for the gray at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, put on 
the blue again in 1898 and is still 
Major-General in the regular estab- 
lishment. Fitzhugh, Jr., is also an 
officer of regulars, representing the 
fourth generation of his family in the 
army. 

The first Capron on the record of 
army officers was Seth M. Capron of 
Rhode Island, who entered the army 
as second lieutenant in 1821. Then 
came Erastus A. Capron, who fell, 
sword in hand, at the battle of Cheru- 
busco, in the Mexican War. 

His son, Allyn Capron, naturally 
followed the profession of his father, 
served with credit through the Civil 
War, and when the war with Spain 
came on was captain of artillery. He 
also had a son in the service, 
Allyn, Jr. 

Allyn, Jr., was a lieutenant in the 
regulars, but was made a captain in 
the Rough Riders. He was looked 
upon as an officer of the greatest 
promise. 

In the skirmish at Las Guasimas, 
before the assault on San Juan, young 
Capron fell mortally wounded, and as 
one of his troopers raised him up he 
said: 

“Well, you have given them a good 
fight. I am indeed proud of you. 
No troops could have done better.” 

Word was carried to his father at 
El Caney that young Allyn was dead, 
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and the old captain, answering never 
a word, opened with his guns upon 
El Caney fort and battered it into 
ruins. 

Capt. Capron died of the hardships 
and exposures of the Santiago cam- 
paign, as his son had died from a 
Spanish bullet, thus making three 
generations of Caprons who had in 
succession given up their lives for 
their country. Now another Allyn 
Capron, son of the man who fell at 
Las Guasimas, has been appointed to 
the Military academy to continue the 
family in the service. 

The Muhlenbergs, still represented 
in the army, came in with Gen. Peter 
Muhlenberg of the Revolution. 

Lieutenant Commander William 
Truxtun, of the navy, represents a 
long line of Truxtuns who have 
served with distinction since the first 
Thomas Truxtun, the Revolutionary 
commander, who refused a commis- 
sion in the British navy to take up 
the cause of the Colonists. 

Another well known service family 
dating from the early days of the 
Republic is that of Rodgers, not un- 
known in the army, but strongest in 
the navy, and still represented in both 
services. One branch of it continues 
the Perry blood in the service. 

Then there are the Bainbridge- 
Hoffs, representing old Commodore 
Bainbridge, the famous fighter of the 
War of 1812, and of the war with the 
Barbary States; the Meades, Biddles 
and Caseys, in both army and navy; 
the Ords of the-army, and the Patter- 
sons, first in the British army, then in 
the American navy and now in the 
American army. 

These are only a few families, se- 
lected by way of illustration.. The 
army and the navy are principally 
officered from such families, and prob- 
ably always will be. 

Probably in the service of no coun- 
try in the world, not even the British, 
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can there be found such a proportion- 
ately large number of fighting families 
as in that-of the United States. Some 
of these fighting families bear names 
of renown, while others are scarcely 
known outside the service—New 
York Sun. 


RUSSIA’S FIGHTING MACHINE. 


THE CZAR’S ARMY AND NAVY. 


The Russian Empire possesses the 
biggest fighting machine in the world 
in the shape of its army and navy, 
and there is no other military force 
of which the world knows so little. 

Even the numerical strength of the 
army is largely a matter of conjec- 
ture. As nearly as can be reckoned, 
the force available for carrying on 
the earlier stages of a war amounts 
to nearly 3,100,000. But in case of 
national emergency this force could 
be swelled to about 7,500,000 fighting 
men by the calling out of the Terri- 
torial Reserve and the Opolchenie, or 
militia. 

This vast army is more than twice 
as large as the population of New 
York City, more than twice as large 
as the German army, which, when 
mobolized, is estimated to have a 
total of 3,036,000 trained men., Under 
the order of October 24, 1902, the 
strength of the United States army 
was fixed at 107,855 men—less than 
one-seventieth of that of the Rus- 
sian. 

But Russia does not depend upon 
this immense army alone. She has 
one of the biggest navies in the world, 
or, rather, three distinct navies, each 
with its separate organization and 
separate base. One is in the Pacific, 
a second in the Baltic and a third in 
the Black Sea. 

In many respects the Russian army 
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and navy differ materially from the 
forces of other powers. Reticence is 
the keynote of the administration of 
both services. The secrets of both 
the army and the navy are carefully 
concealed, and so are many things 
not usually hidden by other nations. 
For example, the allowance of am- 
munition for target practice in the 
Russian navy has been as large in the 
past year or two as that in the Ameri- 
can navy. Even this fact is not 
generally known, and-no outsider can 
tell whether the recent extraordinary 
efforts to bring the marksmanship of 
the gun crews up to the highest point 
of efficiency have been successful. 
The scores are not divulged, even 
the fact that a ship has gone through 
a course of target practice is con- 
cealed. The keen rivalry between 
ships, so prevalent in the American 


_ Navy, is thus impossible, and no Rus- 


sian vessel could ever enjoy the wide 
fame of the Alabama, however much 
she might deserve it. Absolute se- 


crecy is maintained concerning all 


naval and military maneuvers. 

Even cases of individual heroism 
are similarly concealed, except in time 
of war. The theory of the service is 
that every man is equal in all respects 
to his comrade of the same rank. He 
is as brave, as efficient, and as loyal. 

It is considered bad for the service 
to allow the limelight to fall upon 
particular men, however heroically 
they may have acted. And it is con- 
sidered to be bad for the men, too— 
in which belief the Russian adminis- 
trators show a pretty good knowledge 
of human nature. 

A sailor may jump overboard and 
rescue his captain from death in shark 
infested waters, or a stoker may dare 
appalling danger to save the life of 
a comrade in an engine room acci- 
dent. In due course, he will be re- 
warded and promoted, and throughout 
his career his superiors will remember 
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the deed in his favor, but it will never 
become public. 

Rewards, promotions and distinc- 
tions are announced only in war 
time or in cases of very exceptional 
merit, and even in those cases no 
reference whatever is made to the 
occasion of the reward or special com- 
mendation in any published reports 
or orders. 

No criticism of anything connected 
with the army or navy is allowed, 
even though it be of a commendatory 
nature. No officer or enlisted man is 
permitted to criticise a brother offi- 
cer or enlisted man, except in the 
strictest line of duty. Breaches of 
this rule are most strictly punished, 
and to it are largely due the harmony 
and good fellowship of the Russian 
service. 

Any public criticism of the service, 
or even of any minor department of 
its administration, is sternly prohibit- 
ed and heavily punished. This rule 
prevails, of course, in other services, 
but is often more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. In 
Russia it is most faithfully observed. 
The Sampson-Schley quarrel and the 
Buller controversy would be equally 
impossible there. 

The Russian naval and military ser- 
vices are compulsory, the rule being 
that every male of sound physique 
shall enter one service or the other 
at the age of twenty years. But the 
Tecruit is allowed to choose which 
service he will enter. 

It might be supposed that this 
would lead to difficulty, as there might 
be more men choosing one service 
than were needed, and fewer choos- 
ing the other. But it is not so. The 
system works well, and helps to make 
the men contented. 

Enlistment is for three years, with 
the privilege of re-enlistment only 
upon condition that the candidate has 
been promoted during his term. In 
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this respect the Russian service differs 
from most other services. 

This peculiar provision .has the 
merit of insuring that all the veter- 
ans are picked men, while soldiers and 
sailors of only average quality are 
eliminated in due course. 

The recruit for the naval service is 
usually received, after passing his 
physical examination, at one of the 
great Russian naval bases—Kronstadt, 
St. Petersburg, Port Arthur or Vlad- 
isvostok. After a brief term in bar- 
racks there he is sent to a training 
ship, and thence promoted to a battle- 
ship, cruiser or other vessel—the class 
of ship to which he is sent being 
determined by his proficiency, a pecu- 
liar feature of the Russian service. 

The Russian navy is modeled very 
closely upon that of England. The 
Russian: army is modeled on the Ger- 
man. In both cases the examples 
chosen as the best have been copied 
to the minutest detail. 

There is hardly any difference in 
the day’s routine on a Russian and an 
English man-of-war. The duties of 
men and officers, the messing arrange- 
ments, the stations, the drills, the 
regulations—all are practically the 
same. 

Discipline is administered under 
Articles of War formulated by im- 
perial ukase. It is far stricter than 
in the British service, which, again, 
is far stricter than the American. 

All government in Russia is, of 
course, essentially autocratic, and the 
spirit is nowhere stronger than in the 
naval and military services. Yet there 
is no discontent in the Russian army 
and navy, however much there may be 
among some grades of Russian civil- 
ians. 

The reason is that the man in the 
enlisted ranks lives better, dresses 
better and has more money to spend 
than the average peasant of his class 
in civil life. He has profited mater- 
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ially by becoming a soldier or sailor, 
in which respect he differs from the 
enlisted man in most other services. 

As for the rigid discipline, it is only 
what he has always known. The 
Russian peasant is accustomed to the 
iron heel from infancy. 

As a general rule, the officers are 
liked by their men, and the .mere 
fact that every Russian soldier and 
sailor refers habitually to the Czar 
as the Little Father will give for- 
eigners some idea of the intense loy- 
alty which pervades the service. 

In the non-commissioned ranks, the 
grades are about the same as in the 
British navy, but the men have less 
authority, receive less pay and have 
fewer privileges. The pay of a Rus- 
sian seaman is only 80 kopecks every 
ten days, a kopeck being about three- 
quarters of a cent. 

Nevertheless, the seaman’s mess on 
the Pacific and Baltic stations com- 
pares favorably even with that on 
American ships, where the sailors are 
said to be the best fed in the world. 
The same is measurably true of the 
Black Sea fleet. 

The officers’ messes are supported 
by fixed contributions from all the 
officers according to their rank, and 
the British idea of gunroom and 
wardrobe messes is carried out on 
the larger Russian ships. 

Eligibility for the commissioned 
ranks in both services depends upon 
birth and educational qualification. 
It is necessary that candidates be 
well born. 

Their parents must have been of 
noble birth, or members of the gov- 
ernment or the civil service, or officers 
in the army or navy, or—to quote 
the words of the imperial ukase on 
the subject—“persons of substance, 
who never kept an open store or 
market.” That is to say, the son of a 
rich merchant would be eligible -for a 
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commission, but a trader’s son would 
not. 

In addition to the qualification of 
birth and family, candidates must 
have passed the final examination in 
the gymnasium, which is about the 
equivalent of that for entrance to the 
higher class of American universi- 
ties, or the final examination of the 
best American high schools. 

The pay of officers in both services 
is practically nominal. That of a 
junior lieutenant in the navy is 100 
roubles a month, about $50 in Ameri- 
can money, as compared with $150 
a month for the same rank in the 
American navy. 

Russian officers enter the service for 
a career, never for a livelihood. Any 
man with social ambitions in Russia 
must become an officer of either the 
army or the navy, unless he be a 


_ person of transcendent ability. No 


father would think of entering his 
son in the cadet school unless he 
could give him a suitable income with 
which to maintain his rank. 

In the British navy and other fleets 
the officers of the higher ranks re- 
ceive liberal allowances from the gov- 
ernment to defray the expenses of 
the frequent entertainments given 
when in port, or when foregathered 
with the warships of other countries. 
There are no such allowances in the 
Russian service. 

The officers have to pay every cent 
out of their own pockets, and yet 
nowhere is hospitality more magnifi- 
cently dispensed than on a Russian 
warship. It has become a proverb 
in all the ports of the world visited 
by naval vessels. 

In point of seamanship, the Rus- 
sian naval officer compares favorably 
with the officer of any other service. 
There are two good reasons for this. 

In the first place, if not better edu- 
cated, his education has certainly pro- 
gressed further at the time of his 
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entrance into the Naval Academy at 
Kronstadt than that of either the 
English or American cadet; and, in 
the second place, he is under far more 
effective compulsion to keep up his 
studies when afloat. 

But mere book learning will not 
take a lad far in the Russian service. 
No cadet is eligible for promotion to 
the rank of Lieutenant until he has 
made a trip around the world in a 
Russian man-of-war. That is his 
post-graduate course after he leaves 
the Naval Academy. 

The standard of discipline in the 
‘commissioned ranks of both services 
is similar to that in the armies and 
navies of other nations, with this 
striking difference, that off duty there 
are practically no distinctions of rank 
among the officers. 

In the messroom or at the card 
table, the junior lieutenant does not 
defer respectfully to the colonel of 
his regiment or to the captain of his 
ship, as he would do in other ser- 
vices. On the contrary, he is hail 
fellow well met with him. 

There is a remarkable spirit of 
brotherhood in a Russian mess, and 
one officer stands absolutely upon an 
equality with another. It is this fea- 
ture of Russian military life which 
most surprises foreign officers when 
they dine on a Russian warship or 
with a garrison mess. 

They stare in amazement when they 
hear a mere boy of a lieutenant call 
his colonel by his Christian name, or 
even chaff him as he might have 
chaffed one of his chums at the Naval 
Academy. 

Certain distinctions in the commis- 
sioned ranks are peculiar to the Rus- 
sian Navy and form an interesting 
link with the past. A boy enters the 
service as a naval cadet, and the ranks 
to which he may be promoted are the 
following: 

Cadet of the navy, junior lieuten- 
ant, lieutenant of the navy, captain 
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of the navy, captain of corvette, cap- 
tain of frigate, commodore, vice-ad- 
miral, admiral and admiral of: the 
navy. 

These ranks were adopted from the 
British navy in the time of Peter the 
Great, and have remained unchanged 
ever since then. The corvettes and 
frigates disappeared long ago, but the 
titles are retained. 

One branch of the Russian army is 
totally unlike any force possessed by 
other civilized powers. It is, of course, 
the Cossack levy, which numbers 142,- 
ooo men. Every able-bodied Cossack 
is liable to service, without limit of 
age. 

He becomes liable at eighteen, and 
the liability does not cease so long 
as he is able to ride a horse or carry 
a gun. But only a proportion of the 
Cossacks serve at one time. The rest 
have unlimited leave or belong to the 
reserve. 

The Cossack feels the burden of 
military service more heavily than 
any other man in the world. At eigh- 
teen he begins three years’ prepara- 
tory service in the locality where he 
dwells. 

After that is over he is drafted into 
one of the three Cossack bans for 
twelve years’ service in any part of 
the empire. He spends seven years 
with the colors and five years with the 
reserve. 

After these fifteen years of service 
the veteran might be supposed to 
have done his duty to the nation. But 
there is a still further reserve, which 
comprises all able-bodied Cossacks 
not included in the other forces. The 
veteran has to join this body and re- 
main in it until he is enfeebled by age. 

The men of this last reserve have 
to supply and maintain at their own 
expense their horses, arms, clothing 
and equipment. Thus a highly im- 


’ portant addition to the Russian army 


is kept up at the cost of the men 
themselves—New York Sun. 
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Reminiscences of the Civil War. By 
General John B. Gordon of the Con- 
federate Army, New York. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1903: Pp. 474. 


This is one of the most fascinating 
of all the personal memoirs relating 
to the Civil War, and is written in a 
spirit so generous and considerate, 
and so entirely free from any narrow 
sectional feeling, that it will be read 
with interest, satisfaction and pleasure 
by North as well as by South. It 
prepares the way for the future his- 
torian of the war, who is to write 
without prejudice, in all fairness, and 
entirely free from bias, the final ac- 
count of this great struggle. The 
author writes in the spirit of a new 
generation, with as full an apprecia- 
tion and admiration of the bravery, 
chivalry and other high qualities of 
his enemies in war, as of his own 
people, and as great a contempt for 
the meanness and petty injustices of 
his compatriots as of his adversaries. 
He writes as a citizen of the United 
States for the united country, North 
and South, and as one who, after 
fighting well for his principles during 
the war, served his country when the 
war was over with the same unselfish 
devotion, and soon forgot all bitter 
sectional feeling, if he ever enter- 
tained any. 

The work is truly a collection of 
personal recollections, and not in any 
sense a history, although it contains 
much that will be useful to the future 
historian of the war (especially in 
regard to some of the more import- 
ant actions, such as Gettysburg, An- 
tietam, the Wilderness and Cedar 


Creek), and the general events are 
made sufficiently clear to enable the 
reader to appreciate the author’s 
record of his personal experiences, 

Throughout the volume are many 
interesting estimates of the characters 
of the great leaders and commanders 
on both sides: Grant, Lee, Sheridan, 
Early, Stonewall Jackson, Sherman, 
Rosecrans, McClellan, Thomas, Breck- 
inridge, Wright, Longstreet, Joseph 
E. Johnston, Ewell, etc. 

The most interesting chapters, per- 
haps, are those relating to Gettys- 
burg, the Wilderness and Cedar 


- Creek, and these are also the most 


valuable historically, but the entire 
volume is most entertaining reading, 
not- only on account of interest at- 
taching to the events transpiring, but 
also because of the author’s fluent 
style and his evident sincerity and 
kindly feeling towards all. His own 
character stands forth throughout the 
work, as that of a fine Southern gen- 
tleman of the highest type. 

This volume will take its place with 
the great memoirs on the Civil War, 
and must be regarded as initiating a 
new era in such writings in that it 
presents both sides with equal fair- 
ness, and thus opens the road for the 
future historian of the great conflict. 

or Ws 


The New International Encyclopaedia. 
Editors: D. C. Gilman, LL. D., 
president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and of Carnegie Institution; 
H. T. Peck, Ph. D., professor in 
Columbia University; F. M. Moore, 
M. A., professor in New York 
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University. Volumes XI., XII, 
XIII, XIV. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1903. 


This great work is now rapidly 
nearing completion, and each succes- 
sive volume but emphasizes the golden 
opinions expressed in regard to the 
initial volumes. The element of the 
Beautiful still keeps pace with that 
of the Useful throughout the volumes, 
and makes the encyclopaedia not only 
valuable for its scientific, historical 
and general information, but also as a 
work of reference in art. Indeed it 
constitutes a most interesting store- 
house of the treasures in this last- 
mentioned domain. 

The plates include the usual num- 
ber of colored ones, some of which 
are perfectly exquisite in their deli- 
cacy of coloring and beauty of form, 
among which may be mentioned the 
two lovely plates of old and recent 
China, one of the three color process, 
and a plate of illuminated manu- 
scripts, besides many in the domain 
of natural history, such as the fishes 
of the Philippines, American orchids, 
medusae, lilaceae, lizards (with splen- 
did coloring), and many more. 

The maps are both numerous and 
good. One of particular interest to 
us is that of Central Luzon. There 
is also a new map of Orange River 
Colony, as it is now designated. 

The engravings are especially rich 
in works of art in these later volumes. 
We have here some beautiful repro- 
ductions of the masterpieces of Fra 
Filippo, Lippi, Raphael, Murillo, 
Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Guido 
Remi, Paul Potter, Millet and Meis- 
sonnier, besides Marshall’s portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln, Martin Luther (in 
the Dresden Gallery), Vertu’s en- 
graving of Milton, David’s Napoleon 
L, Kneller’s Sir Isaac Newton, Ben- 
jamin West’s William Penn, not to 
mention the examples of ancient and 
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modern architecture, especially the 
cathedrals, and finally the great works 
in sculpture. 

The military articles are a special 
feature of this encyclopaedia, and are 
so fully treated and so well illustrated 
as to make this work a most valuable 
work of reference for military men. 
Indeed, at all isolated army posts, 
where larger libraries are not acces- 
sible, no other single work of refer- 
ence will be found as generally useful 
as this one, for the enlisted men as 
well as for the officers. 


J. P. W. 


The Despatches of Field Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington from 1799 to 
1815. Selected and arranged by 
Walter Wood. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1902. Pp. 475. 

This volume, dedicated to General 

Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum, 


consists of selections from the des- 
patches and documents pertaining to 
the various campaigns of the Duke 
of Wellington, as well as those re- 
lating to America, from 1799 to 1815. 


It contains all that is of interest to- 
day in these documents, and the 
papers have been so selected that they 
present the Duke as “the historian 
of his own brilliant career.” 

The present work is an epitome 
of the monumental work compiled by 
Colone] Gurwood, which is published 
in twelve bulky volumes, but much 
that is dull and tedious and without 
present-day interest in the original 
has been omitted in this. 

To quote the author’s own words: 

“My task has been to choose the 
most interesting passages, to give 
them headings, and to bring together 
some of them—as in case of those 
relating to America—from several 
volumes, for convenience of reference, 
so that they may tell their own story 
of the unparalleled achievements of 
our greatest soldier.” 





